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OYAL INSTITUT! ON of GREAT BRITAIN, ’ 

Albemarle Street.—Th EEKLY EVENING MEETINGS 

of the Members of the Royal “astitution will commence for the 

Season, on FRIDAY, the 28th of JANUARY, nag te Half-past Eight 

re ; and will be continued on each succeeding Friday Evening, 
at the same hour. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE LECTURES BEFORE EASTER. 


1 VE Tears ON FOSSIL MAMMALS—By RICHARD 
¥.R.S., Fullerian Professor of Physiology, R.I. 
To tommence on Piedad fanuary 25th, at Three o'clock, an to be 
. on each suc ing Tuesday, at the same hour. 
E_ LECTURES ON Pegg FORCE OF GRAVITY—By 
, RE YNDALL, Esq.. F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
To commence on Thursday, January 27th, at Three o'clock; 
Bute continued on each su ing ursday, at the same hour. 
NINE LECTURES ON ORGANIC CHEMISTRY—By W. A 
, M.D., P.R.S., Professor of 'y at King’s College, 
Jondon. "To commence on Saturday raag owt 29th, at Three o’clock ; 
and to be continued on each succeeding Sa’ Saturday, ‘at the same hour. 
Subscribers to the Lectures are admitted on 
for the Season, or one Guinea for a 
may be obtained at the Royal Institution. 
Joun Bartow, M.A., V.P., and Sec., R.I. 


yment of Two 
ingle course. A 








RT-UNION OF LONDON.—SUBSCRIPTION 
ONE GUINEA.—Prize holders select from the public exhibi- 
tons. Every subscriber has a chance of a ——— = owe and an 
ion of a large and pres mares ae, SHARPE, 
the celebrated picture by W. P.F RITH, whe the property of 
Her Majesty, ‘“‘ LIFE AT THE SEA-SIDE.” 


Gzonce Gopwin, | . 
Lzwis Pocock, ’ ; Honorary Secretaries. 





44, West Strand. 





ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


THE EXHIBITION OF FOREIGN AND 
ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS is OPEN DAILY, at Ss, PALL 


'T, from 9 
ge a eaten earner 
to ne mn Tic -a-Crown. 
ie ‘Sixpence. Tilustra’ es, to Subscribers, Five 
on-Subscribers, Seven Shillings 2 and Sixpence. 
ees Hesxetx, Hon. Sec., 95, Wimpole Street, W. 





THE SIXTH EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC SOCIETY IS NOW OPEN, at ee Gallery of the 
of Pitish Artists, Suffolk Street. from 10 till 5. 

tale of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, fren 7 till 10. 





MR. JOHN BENNETT ON THE WATCH. 
JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of 


the National Academy of Paris, will lecture on the Watch, 
what to make and how to make it :— 


Jan. 4, Hackney. Jan. 25, jg tha 
» _5, Carshalton. 
» 11; Windsor. Feb. * Slough. 
® 12; Woburn. » 8, Ball’s Pond. 
» 17, Horsham. ae 15, Wolverton. 
» 18, Dorking. 9” i; Agar Town. 
» 2, Stowmarket. 


The Lecture will be Illustrated by a t tvastety ot Models and 
d specimens of Clocks and Watches. 


eis te Nad ot the Watch Manufactory, 65, Ch ide. 















Ni MARTIN'S HALL. —HAYDN’S CRE- 
1) _ATION.on WEDNESDAY JANUARY 19, under the direction 
@Ms. JOHN HULLAH. Prin¢ipal Vocalists: Miss Banks, Miss 


» Mr. , Mr. Tick la. 
6d. ; ataliss iy New “Subscribers i be entitled to three extra 
fetete ‘gg this Concert. Stalls, 30s.; galleries, 158. Commence at 








OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS 
MANAGER. 





MONDAY and FRIDAY ...... MUCH ADO AROUT NOTHING. 
TUESDAY ..................0005 THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 






eesaseepecies . -MACBETH. 
WEDNESDAY and SATURD AY. “THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 


And the PANTOMIME every evening. 








ARNUM AGAIN.—ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
THURSDAY, Jan. 20.—Fovurtx Timz.—Hundreds of poepeme 

having been unable Seem, vines OF Entertainment 
Hidsy last, Mr. P.T. Baxxcx is constrained to announce for the 

 Fourtl time his Address upon the BUG," OF MAKING M ONEY,” 


En erippal etaition of 
Picro 
, bog (which 









hou eres) 
vised to secure their tickets in 






sf Orinxions or THE Passs. 
We are hound Rates Barnum as one of the most enter- 
Wing lecturers an audience on a theme 
i intelligible ot iwee, Dooreber 20 
aegis ae tang an se 
y end, as 
nicl is pleasurable and auch that is profitable.” 








The 





papers, Three Thomsand One Hunde daily, and most of the 
Y) One Hundred and Eleven Persons 
lettin of at Mr. ee Address on the 6th of January, a large 


Becocs 8. ane so Say aster to 10. 


* ie Cra , 
ra, 48 Mons ts, Chap 8 mer Beale’s, Jullien’s, 


























HE N EWSPAPER 


PRESS cg ae FOR OBTAINING THE REPEAL 


AND 


OF THE PAPER D 


Committee ~ salar 's Coffee House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


“That the maintenance of the Excise on Pa 
source of revenue would be impolitic.”—Resolution of the House of 





Commons, June 21, 1858. 


The Right Hon. T. MILNER GIBSON, MP. 


Lord Ashley, M.P. 
A. 8. Ayrton, M.-P. 


J. Beqwell, MP. 
F. Ball, M.P. 


J.B. Ramish, i. 
Hon. F. G. &. Berkeley, M.P. 


Lord J. . Browne, M.P. 
W Buchanan - ¥. 


C.8. 


I. Butt, MEE. ELD) 


Cc. Buxton, 


Hon. G. H. OB P. M‘Mahon, M.P 

F. M‘Namara Calcut, M.P D. Nicoll, M. 

J. Cheetham, M Sir T. O’Brien, M.P. 

J. Clay, M.P. P. O'Brien, M.P. 

W. H. Cogan, M.P. I se O'Donoghue, M.P. 

W. Coningham, M.P. Sir J. Paxton, M.P. 

Lord F. Conyngham, M.P H. Pease, M. 

M. E. Corbally, M.P: J. Pilkington, M.P. 

C. Cowan, M.P. Hon. G. L. Proby, M.P. 
'W. Cox, M.P. Viscount Raynham, M.P. 
E. H. J. Craufurd, M.P. 4.1. Rieardo, M.P. 

J. W. Crawford, M.P. J. A. Roebuck, M.P. (Q.C.) 
J. Crook, M.P. Raron L. N. De Rothschild, M.P. 
Serjeant Deasy, M.P. W. Roupell, M.P. 

J.T. Devereux, M.P. F. W. Russe! 

Sir J. Duke, Bart., M.P. E. G. Salisbury, M.P. 

T. 8. Duncombe, M.P. . W. Schneider, M.P. 

M. Dunne, M.P. (Q.C.) W. Scholefield, M.P. 

W. H. Dykes, M.P. Sir J. V. Shelley, Bart., M.P 
Sir H. Elton ., MP. H.B. Sheridan, M.P. 

J. Ennis, M. J.B. Smith, M.P. 

Capt. J. Esmonde, M 1. W. H. Sykes, MP 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir De r Evans, | W. Tite, M.P. 

MP. C. Tottenham, M.P. 
J.C. Bwart, M.P. 2d. K. » MP. 
‘W. Ewart, M.P. L. Waldron, ur 
H, E.C. EB , MP. Col. H. White, M.P. 

h —— J. , M.P. 
Rt. Hon. fon. 5. D. Fitzgerald, M.P. | H. W. Wickham, M.P. 

(Q.C.) W. Williams, M.P. 

C. 8. Fortescue, M. P . , MP. 
W.J. Fox, M.P. J. Wyld, M.P. 
C. Gilpin, M.P A. W. Young, M.P. 


Cuatrman or Commitrexr—John Cassell. 

| How. Secretanr—H. Vizetelly. 

Bawxers—The London and Westminster Bank, Temple Bar Branch. 
Assistant SecReTaRy anv Cottecror—J. Lincoln. 


Treasurer—J. Francis. 





PRESIDENT. 


Vicz-PRESIDENTS. 


(D.L.) s. . M‘Curdy Greer, M.P. 
. H. Gregory, M.P. 
P. Oni. S. F. Greville, M.P. 


8. Gurney, M.P. 
R. He anbury, , MP. 


J. Locke, M.P. 








ASSOCIATION FOR IRELAND. 


Committee Room—The Royal Irish Institution, Dublin. 


The Right Hon. JOHN DESMOND FITZGERALD, M.P., Q.C. 
Cuarrman or Commitrer—Dr. John Gray. 
TreasurER—A Thom. | 
Banxzns—The Royal Bank, Foster Place. 
Assistant SEcRETARY anv CoL_ecror—F. Nowlan. 


Cuarnuan or Commitrez—William Chambers. 
Banxers—The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh. 
TREASURER AND Secretary—J. Knox. 


*,” All comunications for the English Association to be add 
to “Mr. Joux Lincoin, Assi 


ASSOCIATION FOR SCOTLAND. 
Committee Room—75, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


PRESIDENT. 


PRESIDENT. 
WALTER BUCHANAN, M.P. 





istant-Secretary 


Coffee House, Fleet Street, London, E.C 


PE RIODIC AL 


T as a permanent 


R iscount Goderich, M.P. 
). D. J. Grace, M.P. 


Sir R. Levinge, Rart., , MP. 
(Q.C.) 


W. A. Mackinnon, MP. 
J. M‘Cann, M.P. 
oe? 





5" *. Maguire. M.P.’ 


Hon. Secrztany—J. Cameron. 


reseed 
and Collector, Peele’s 





Vy HITTINGTON CLUB AND METROPOLI- 


TAN ATHENAUM, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. 
Presipent—Mr. ALDERMAN MECHI. 


The Drawing-room Parties on 
spacious Reading-room 


Tuesday evenings are resumed. 
a mt all ‘the princi: 








jal papers, 
usic- -room, &ec. 
Fencing, Music, &c., formed. Parliamen’ 
Debates. Half- ‘Yearly subscription, 1! ls. 
had at the Secretary’s 


-, are also LS Classes for 


, the new Smoking-room, the 


or Polite! 
Society for Political 
Full particulars may be 


E. R. Russert, See. pro. tem. 





LEMENTARY COLLECTION: 8 which will 
teresting study of MINERALOGY, 
and GEOLOGY, at 28,10, 0, to 100g 


each, can be had of J. Texxawr, Geologist, 1 
Mr. Tennant has all the recent ‘sian relating to these sciences ; 


tly ae the in 


CONCHOLOGY 


SCIENTIFIC PRESENTS. 


also Maps, Hammers, Blowpipes, &c 


Strand Londen Wie. 


NOON, 
past 


Co.'s, 48, 
Street ; 


; oA te to eo ae ae she will td a MUSICALE 
prev: 


of the Classical M. 
FRB TEE FCG OD: cctnssrcdacecescccesenqess Dvssex. 
GRAND SOLO SONATA in C (Op. 53) ...... Berrnoven. 
SONATA IN E FLAT (Op. 48) ..............0005 Wrsrr. 
SUITE ANGLAISE, F ..........cccccscceees J. 8. Bac. 


QUARTETT IN C MINOR (No. 1) 


PIANOFORTE............ MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 


Sofa Stalls, near the stale tinea 
Persons, 2. 2s. Stalls (front 
(Area), 5s. ravage (except front row), 2s. 
Welbeck. Str one be eres fe Miss Ggneanns Residence, 47, q 


Cuarracy’ ‘3, 0, New Bond Street, where a plan of the room may be 7 


“ST. JAMES’ HALL, 


REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY. 
ISS ARABELLA GODDARD 


URDAY, JAN a Provincial THIS AFTER 
Ragen boa JANUARY 15th, 1859, i. Comenniey at half- 
wo o’Clock Kathe programme exclusively from the works 


ProcRamMr. 
Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello. 
Pianoforte (dedicated to Count Waldstein). 
Pianoforte and Clarionet. 


Pianoforte. 
eseees MENDELSSOHN. 
Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and Violoncclio. 


EXxEcuTantTs. 


VIOLIN . HERR RIES. 
-MR. DOYLE. 
-SIGNOR PIATTI. 
CLARIONET........ asm LAZARUS. 
. 6d. Or one Sofa for five 
ro} 7s. Reserved Seats q 











ay § Krirn, Puowsr, & 
» pside ; Cramer & ‘Co.'s, and ‘Hasmoxp’ %, Regent { 
Ovtivier’s, Old Teaver & Cocks’s, and 





and 
lo, oe at 


Serene KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—LEC- 
Ree URES ON THE FINE ARTS AND ART COLLECTIONS :— 


kinkel 
Sa 


of Byzantine Art on se aT East, + are opment of the 


II 
mace ke to Archi Decoration. By Richard West 
TV. Vi. Tree lectures on Ceramic Art illustrated b by Specimens 


in the Museum of Art, by J. C. Robinson, » Keeper of “Art 
Collections, South Kensin, tuseum : 

14th February, On Greek Painted Pottery. 

2st February, On ~~ Pa Wares. 

28th February, On Peccelalt Wares in General. 


pe fea nay ‘Theatre will bag Feed ch tre ; 250seats will be reserved 


ES on the Fine Arts Art Collections will 
HEATRE on MONDAY evenings, being the 24th 
; et 7th, 14th, 2ist, and 28th of FEBRUARY, 
areloe 
ry, On Hindoo Art, as illustrated by the His 
7 og Sculpture of tr Hindoos. By Dr. 
aoaae of ee History of Art and Modexn Civilisa- 


the Valter eho Tilustrating the influence 





8 and India, in the 
pain, as secn, 


By Dr G, Kinkel. 
in Relief (Relievo), Its character 





Tleket ato oath ior 
he remaining 200 
. cach 


Tickets may be obtained at the Museum and Offices, and at Messrs. 
Cnarman & 


ho registering their oa Des wa ¢ = 
who upon r names wi tain 
the Whole course of Six Lectures. Tickets for 

will be issued at 3s. each for the course, or 
, when there may happen to be room in the Theatre. 


Art teaching 


ALt’s, 193, Piccadilly. 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 





U 


—“GREAT MEN AND WO! OF TH . be com- 
the first o will be 45, on FRIDAY 
», JANUARY 28, the second on FRIDAY EVENING, ~e 
FEBRUARY 4, BAY Ev at t o'c! tock. , 
The First Series, pa we ae ioe per , JANUARY 2%, will 
relate to—Han: Scott, Samuel Rogers, Lisle 
Bowles, George 2, Ebenezer ENiott, 
Thomas Moore. be Landon 1.), ‘Amelia om Charles 
Lamb, ay Smith, Wordsworth woctty others. 
The Secon: ‘on FRIDAY EVENING, PEBRU ARY 4, will 
relate to—Professor Wilson Blessington, Ma Ruel itford 


Horace and James Smith, Jancand A. M. Porter, 


tere’ bare Holand, Thomas Campbell 


i and N Unre- 
served Seats for dito, ; which may be obtained at Mr. mage ens 4 
Royal Bond Street. 


THORS OF THE AGE. — WILLIS’S 





hen Geapiaheen’ 
John Banim, Felicia Hemans, Bar: 
’ Theodore Hook, Thomas Hood, and 








‘umbered Seats for the Two Lectu' 
Library, 33, 

















pac 


LOGY.—King’s College, London.—PRO- 

FESSOR TENNAN NEE G8. COMMENCE a COURSE 

of LECTURES on G mn FRIDAY MORNING, January 
28, at Nine o'clock. mateo will be continued on each succeeding 

‘Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour. Pee 21. 2s. 

R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 

IANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND.— 

ican at ee PEALE, & Co. have a stock of various descrip- 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co. * New Patent HARMONIUMS, and 
arievy warranted.—201, Regent Street. 











| [HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
LIST, 198 pages, ond 6 Cute, for Thirteen Stamps. W. Auroan 


Luorp, P 
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CAUTION. 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


ME. MURRAY begs to call the attention of 
Booksellers, News Agents, &c.,to the following statement, 
which appears in co! uence of his having refrained from taking 
legal ——— against Mr. Henry Lea, 22, Warwick Lane, Pater- 
noster 


ALBEMARLE STREET, 
Jan. 1859. 


“ The announcement by me Bn the publication of a Complete Edi- 
tion of Byron’s Works fiiustra ted was founded on a mistake, as I 
find that, owing to the Copyright held by Mr. Murray in a portion of 
‘orks, he alone can — a mee 90 edition. Myannounced 
Publication will therefore be ition of the Illustrated 
yron pees only those Works of Lord Byron in which no 

© Copyright exis 





On January 3ist will Lem te ublished, to be continued Monthly, and 
completed in Nine Parts, 8v0. price One Shilling each, 
URRAY’S EDITION FOR THE PEOPLE 
OF LORD BYRON’S COMPLETE WORKS, illustrated 
with Portrait and Steel Engravings by Srormarp, Puitirs, 
WEesTALL, Connou tn, &c. 


The Fiast Parr will contain 
CHILDE HAROLD AND THE GIAOUR, 
The Athenawm, May, 1858. 


“Eight years nog yet to run before the Copyright of the whole 
of Byron’s Poems expires, and those who now buy an Edition of 
Byron’s Works published without the sanction of Mr. Murray, BUY 
AN IMPERFECT BOOK.” 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Sales by Auction, 


Sixteen Days’ Sale of the celebrated and well- ove.  Colbection 
of Antiquities, formed by that 
of Art, %. Hertz, now the Property vp Toseph itor Esq. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, have been favoured ed ena 
from that eminent Amateur and Patron of Art, JOS YER, 
rpool, to announce that they will SELL be PUBLIC 

AUCTION at their House, Wellington Street,Strand, on MONDAY 

FEBRUARY 7, and fifteen following days, 

The Entire and very Important Collection of 


ASSYRIAN, BABYLONIAN, EGYPTIAN, GREEK, 
ETRUSCAN, ROMAN, INDIAN, PERUVIAN 
AND MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES, 

Formed by that distinguished © i » 

B. HERTZ, 

Corresponding Member of the Archeological Institute at Rome. 


In having the ge of calling the Frog: 3 of the Anti leer nag 
World to the Sale of this and Unique ion, 
Messrs. Sorneny & WiLKINSON un! eattatin ly affirm that it cy one 
by far the most important and most select t has ever been sub- 
mitted to public competition. 

Detailed Catalogues, occupying —< of 200 pages, are now. 
ready, and may be on receipt of 














This day is published, price 2s. 


HE JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES, AND ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. 
No. XXXIV. FOR JANUARY. 
ConTENTs :— 

PROFESSOR DE MORGAN—ON THE DETERMINATION OF 
THE RATE OF INTEREST OF AN ANNUITY. 

MR. HODGE—ON THE RATES OF INTEREST FOR THE 
USE OF MONEY IN ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 
(PART III.) 

THE EDITOR—ON THE PRINCIPLES WHICH SHOULD 
REGULATE THE RE-ASSURANCE OF RISKS. 

THE EDITOR—ON THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR THE 
REGULATION OF INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

CORRESPONDENCE ; INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 


London: Cuartes & Epwin Layton, 150, Fleet Street. 





On Feb. lst, price 4s. each, Parts 1 and 2 of 


[HE BENCH AND THE BAR: a Series of 
Photographic Portraits of Eminent Lawyers. Accompanied 
by brief weerathicel » notices. 
Parr I. 

LORD JUSTICE THE RIGHT HON. SIR J. L. KNIGHT BRUCE. 
The photograph taken specially for this work by Jonn Watkins. 
Parr II. 

VICE-CHANCELLOR THE HON. SIR WILLIAM PAGE WOOD. 
The Photograph taken specially for this work by Jonn Warxrs. 
Several Portraits in Preparation. 

Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row ; and all Booksellers. 





Merc. —EVENING RECREATION. — In 
of Singing in 






‘Works: 
60 










also, 6 


Works 
Iendon: Roszar Cocxs & Co., New Burlington Street, Publishers 
to the Queen. 


——_—————s 
—= 


Tn a few days, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. 


FAILURES, AND FRAUDS: 
REVELATIONS, 
FINANCIAL—MERCANTILE—CRIMINAL. 
BY D. MORIER EVANS. 


London : GROOMBRIDGE & Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 


FACTS, 





NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 





On the 18th inst., in Two Volumes, demy 8vo. with a Coloured Map, price 28. 


CIVILIZED AMERICA. 


By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, 


Late Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State of Massachusetts; Author of “A History of the 
Netherlands ;” “ Highways and Byways,” &c. &c. 


London : BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 





This day is published, in Four Volumes, demy 8vo. price > eee Illustrated by 32 Steel Engravings and 
Numerous W. 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 
(With a Copious Index.) 


BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


This the Frrsr Drvisiow of the Porutar History or EnGianp forms a SEParats AND ComPLEeTs Worx; with 
which view a Copious InpEx is added to the Four Volumes. The Szconp Drvisron will come down to that period 
of the reign of her present Majesty which has become a constitutional epoch in the important change of the 
commercial policy of the country. The Fourth Number of this part of the History, being No. XXXVI, of the work, wu 
published on the 31st December, 


“THe Porvtar H1story oe Enetanp or Carts; “‘ Thus, by hearty enthusiasm, yet without a particle of 
Kyiaut is of a somewhat higher price (comparing it with | bombast; in short, by his genuine sympathy with all of 
works issuing in penny numbers) ; but the plates, as well | English kind; he (the author) succeeds in arousing the 
as the paper, are greatly superior, and its literary merits | patriot, while he disarms the critic; and we predict that 


are of a very high order. Indeed, nothing has ever : . ‘ Begs “ ‘ 
appeared superior, if anything has een published equal the reception of his book will fully justify its title. His 





to the account of the state of commerce, government, and 
society at different periods.’’—Lorp Brovenam’s Address 
on Popular Literature, at the Meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science, October 12, 1858, 


attempt to supply the place of Hume's History is ins 
great measure successful, at least we know to which we 
ourselves shall henceforth turn to by preference.”- 
Times, Dec. 29, 1858, 


London : Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





LIFE OF 


RUBENS. 





This day is published, price 16s. cloth boards. 


ORIGINAL UNPUBLISHED PAPERS 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF 


SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS. 


WITH AN APPENDIX, 


Containing many important and valuable Documents respecting the formation of the Arundelian Collection of Works 
of Art; the Collection of Pictures formed by Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset; the purchase of “the Great Mantua 
Collection ” for King Charles the First; and also in relation to the Artists and Patrons of Art of that period. 


COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 


“ The work is one of permanent value; interesting, as 
illustrative of the time to which it refers, and important 
as a storehouse of materials for = future Tewland her of 
——_ and the historian of Art 


“Tt is a volume which should find favour with the 
me at large, for its hero belongs to us all.”— 
theneum, 





W. NOEL SAINSBURY (of Her Majesty’s State Paper Office). 


“‘ Mr. Sainsbury has been labouring in the State Paptt 
Office not in vain. His volume will, among other things, 
throw a light on the introduction of many of the great 
artist’s works into this country, as well as on his connee 
tion with the English Court.”—Spectator. 


“Mr. Sainsbury neg most important contribt- 


tion to the History of Art in this country.””—Iiiustrate 
| London News. i 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








“ This 
There i 
Cornwe 
facultie 
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DR. CORNWELL’S 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
C FOR BEGINNERS. 


S CORNWELL, Ph. D., and JOSHUA G.; FITCH, Eb 
Saar er in Parts I. and IL, 9d. each. 


“An admirable first-book for schools.”—IUustrated News of the | 


World, 
THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A 
Systematic Course of Numerical Reasoning and Computation- 
ourth Edition. 4s. 6d. 


ALLEN AND CORWELL’S GRAMMAR, 


Ba ith vers fanless Exercises, he oh a pesemttie Vicy. of the For- 


vation of semis aoe 
tors Omek L Lists. of “ors i e Etymology of above 
Tati a dnglish . ‘Ewenty-eighth Edition. 2s. red leather ; 


1s. —"” 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. Thirty- 


second Edition. 1s. cloth ; 9d. sewed. 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER ; or, 


ive Exercises in English Composition. By JAMES CORN- 
YELL, Ph.D. Twenty-first Edition. Price is. 6d. cloth. 


A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER ; 


with Hints as to the mode of using the Book. Price 3s. 


SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. Edited 


by the late Dr. ALLEN. Tenth Edition, price 4s. 


DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS. With a 


Dictionary. New Edition, price 3s. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By JAMES 


CORNWELL, Ph.D. Twenty-sixth Edition, 3s. 6d.; or, with 
y Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS: Consisting of 


beautifully executed Maps on Steel. 2s. 6d. plain, 4s. coloured. 


Third Rdition, 1s. 

“This is one of a very useful series of nape aac Works, of which 
Dr. Cornwell i is onther or editor. It is an admirable Introduction. 
There is vast difficulty in writing a good Somentary book, and Dr. 
Cornwell has shown himself that rare combination of 
faculties which is required for the task. Jah Bull. 


London: Smpxrm, Marsnatt, & Co.; Haminton, 
Avams, & Co. Edinburgh: Oxtver & Born; 
W. P. Kennepy. 


Pro- 





Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. 
HE VERNEYS; OR, CHAOS DISPELLED. 
A Tale of Genius and Religion. By Miss C. M. SMITH. 
Artuor Hatt, Virtus, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, 2s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt. 
KETCHES FROM THE HEART 
SONGS FOR THE COUNTRY. By L. J. 
Aytort & Son, Paternoster Row. 


AND 





This day, price 2s, 6d. 


EAVENWARD THOUGHTS FOR CHRIS- 
TIAN HOUSEHOLDS. By D.0O.H hci Preface by the 
Rey. Canon CHAMPNEYS, Rector Pot Whitechapel 


THE WAY HOME; OR, THE GOSPEL AND 


THE PARABLE. An Earth! Ock Gan Heavenly Meaning. 
righ ag Rev. CHARLES BU roc Curate of Luton, Beds. 


LOVING COUNSELS : being Recollections of 
Sermons preached by Rey. T. VORES, M.A., St. Mary’s, 
a By a Member of the Congregation. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
4 


FAITH’S TRIALS: OR, ABRAHAM’S EX- 

AMPLE PRACTICALLY APPLIED. Le Bd the late Rey. D. 4 
JARMAN, Minister of Bedford Chapel, B 

3rd Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, ls. 


LESSONS OF LIFE FOR FEMALE DOMES- 
TICS. By GRANDFATHER GRAY. Feap. 8yo. cloth, 4s. 
This Volume abounds with suggestions for the moral guidance and 
encow ent of Servants; is specially adapted for a Present to 
Young Females about to leave School and Home for Servi ice; and 
will be found an interesting addition to Domestic Libraries. 


LANDMARKS OF FAITH : orton intended 
for the Comfort of the Doubting, the Fearful, and the Bereaved. 
By Rey. W. S. LEWIS, Incumbent of Trinity Church, Ripon. 
Sinall 8yo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

“ Pious, thoughtful, and sound.”’—Clerical Journal. 
“ Singularly original.” —Guardian. 


LIFE IN ITALY AND FRANCE IN THE 


LDEN TIME. By JOHN CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN, Esq. 
ha + Se 10s, 6d. 


Ts:—I. Girolamo Savonarola. II. Olympia Morata. 
uit. Man Marguer ite D’'Angouléme. IV. Jeanne D’Albret, Queen of 





“A pom description of the Italy of those days.”—Critic. 
“Few will peste t 4 volume without eagerly reading to the end.” 
—Church of Eng. M 
London : hills Macrytosa, & Hunt, 
‘24, Paternoster Row- and 23, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 





LIST OF NEW FOREIGN BOOKS 


RECENTLY IMPORTED 
BY D. NUTT, 270, STRAND. 


oe 
ARAGO, CEuvres. Vols. 1—13, each 6s. 6d. 


Astronomie populaire, 4 vols. 
Notices biographiques. 3 vols. 
Notices scientifiques. 5 vols. 


Instructions, rapports et notices sur les questions 4 repondre 
pendant les voyages scientifiques. 1 vol. 


AUERBACH’S gesammelte Werke. 20 vols. 
BARANTE, Etudes historiques et biographiques, 
2 vols. 8vo. 4s. 


BARANTE, Etudes littéraires et historiques. 2 


vols. 8vo. 14s. 
BERANGER, Cuvres Completes. 4 vols. 12mo. 
lds. 
Diamond Edition. 2 vols. 24mo. 7s. 
Tilustrated Edition. 4 vols. royal 8vo. 2l. 
BERANGER, Ma Biographie. 


12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Royal 8vo. 6s. 


BERANGER, Derniers Chansous. 12mo. 


Royal 8vo. 6s. 


BONNECHOSE, Histoire d’ Angleterre. 


and 2. 8vo. l4s. 


COUSIN, La Société Francaise au 17e siécle. 
2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 


DEMOGEOT, Tableau de la litterature Frangaise 


au 17e siécle avant Corneille et Descartes 8vo. 638. 


FEUGERE (LEON). 


littéraires du l6e siécle. 2 yols. 8vo. 


FEYDEAU, Fanny, Tenth 
3s. 6d. 


FRANKL, Nach Jerusalem ! 
FREILIGRATH’S Werke. 


3s. 6d. 
Vols. 1 


Caractéres et portraits 
lis. 
Edition. 12mo. 


2 vols. 12mo. &s. 
3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 


FREYTAG (GUST.), Dramatische Werke. 12mo. 

FREYTAG, Soll und Haben. 2 Vols. 16mo. 

GOBINAU, Lecture des textes cunéiformes. 

GUIZOT, Mémoires pour servir & Thistoire de 
mon temps. 12mo, Voll 


HUG, Le christianisme en Chine, en Tartarie, et 
au Thibet. 4 Vols. 8vo. 24s. Vols. 3 and 4,to complete stts, 
6s 


each 6s. 
HOUSSAYE, Le roi Voltaire. 8vo. 6s. 


JANIN (JULES), Rachel et la tragédie, orné de 
10 photographies. Royal 8vo. 30s. 
JULIEN (STANISL.), Mémoires sur les con- 


— occidentales, traduits du Chinois. 8vo. Vols. land 2, each 

8. 

KAULBACH, Shakespearealbum. In Photogra- 
phieen. I. Macbeth.—II. Tempest.—III. King John. 24s. 


MARCELLUS (COMTE DE), Chateaubriand et 


son temps. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIRES DE JEAN SIRE DE JOINVILLE. 


Publiés par Fr. Michel. 12mo. Plates. 
MICHELET, L’amour. 12mo. a 6d. 
MICHELET, L’insecte. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
MICHELET, L’oiseau. 12mo. 33s. 6d. 


Vol. 1. 


Les reines de France nées Espagnoles. 


NAPOLEON I., Sa correspondance. 
8vo. 6s. 

NOEL, 
8vo. 4s. ss 

REALENCYCLOPADIE FUR PROTESTANT- 


ISCHE Theologie und Kirche, herausgegeben von Dr. Herzog. 
Band 1 to 10. 8vo. 8. each. 


RENAN, ftudes 
7s. 6d. 
RENAN, 


histoire religieuse.  8vo. 


» De Yorigine du langage. 8vo. 6s. 


RENAN, Essais de morale et de critique. 8vo. 
RENAN, Histoire des langues Sémitiques. 2nd 


Edition. 8vo. 
RENEE, Les Nidees de Mazarin. 8vo. 6s. 
RENEE, Madame Montmorency. 8vo. 6s. 
RENEE, Louis XVI. et sa cour. 8vo. 63s. 
RITTER (H.), Die christliche Philoso ophio i in 


Geschichte bis auf die neuesten Zeiten. Svo. Vol. 1. 16s. 
SCHREBER Dr. \" » eetieneie ote oder 1 Erziehung 


STICKEL 6. @), Das Btraskische durch Er. Er- 
klarung v hriften und Namen als semitische 8 
erwieem.” Bv0. ‘Woodcuts. 13s. 


WEBER, Grosser illustrirter Kalender fiir 1859. 
Royal 8yo. 44. 





POPULAR LITERATURE: PRIZE. TALES. 


Two PREMIUMS, one of Two Hundred and 
Fifty Pounds, the other of One Hundred Pounds, are hereby 
offered by JOHN CASSELL, for the best and second bes' 

mitted for competition. ht Hon. 


Lord snougham and 
Matthew Davenport Hill FQ +, Recorder of Birming have 
kindly consented to act with Mr. Cassel 





ll, as adjudicators. Conditions 
and further particulars may be obtain i a) plication y JOHN 
CASSELL, Messrs. CASSELL, PETTE GALP La Belle 


N, 
Sauvage Yard, London, E.C. N.B—It baving ong pe RF that 
an extension of time should be allowed for the delivery of the MSS., 
the same will be received up to September Ist, 1859, instead of 
August Ist as before announced. 





MR. W. C. BENNETT’S NEW VOLUME. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


BY A SONG WRITER. 
By W. C, BENNETT. 

“Mr. W.C. Bennett has been well advised to collect his various 
songs. He has selected from his large store a hundred, and here 
they are in a handsome volume, which ought immediately to become 
on We find here many old acquaintances, and some new faces, 
) every woge the same ons _ a and Saxon purity of lan- 
e little more acew , and Mr. Bennett might 
as the Béranger of England. Mae isa genuine poet.’ —Leader. 
“ Mr. Bennett is quite right in calling himself a writer of songs. 
Nearly all the lyric poetry in this volume is admirable, but the songs 
are particularly beautiful. When he writes in his own ae 
natural way, we pare no song-writer who can be compared to h 
—Iustrated Time: 

“ This volume will be a welcome addition to the poetic literature 
of the day.” —Morning Chronicle. 

“This volume ought to meet with public fayour.”— Observer. 
= Fe writes like a true poet.” — Weekly Dispatch. 
They are cone see in the purest and most versatile vein of 

poe try.” —John Bull. 


hatin Cnarman & Hart, 193, Piccadilly. 


SG ONGS 


gua 





Just published, crown 8yo. price 5s. 


HE HEALING ART THE RIGHT HAND 

OF THE CHURCH; OR, PRACTICAL MEDICINE AN 
ESSENTIAL, ELEMENT iN THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM. By 
THERAPEUTE! 


“Length oh is in her Rient Hanp.”—Prov. iii. 14. 


Edinburgh : 


SurHertanp & Knox. 
London : 


Simpxiux, MarsHart, & Co. 





Just published, 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


TREATISE ON THE FRENCH SUBJUNC- 
TIVE AND ITS NEGATIVES. By JULES FESTU, Master 
of the French School in the Belfast Academy. 


London: Simpxin, Manswarr, & Co. 
Edinburgh: Oxi1ver & Born. "Dublin: M’Guaswan & Grit. 
Belfast: Puriiirs & Sons and H. Greer. 





In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ’s 
Hospital, St. Paul’ 8, Merchant Taylors’ , City of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edin urgh Academy, &c. 


DDELILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE :— 


THE BEGINNER’S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s. 
EASY FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 2s, 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, 5s, 6d, 

REPERTOIRE DES PROSATEURS. 6s, 6d. 
MODELES DE POESIE. 6s. 


Wuirtaxer & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





Just published, in small crown 8yo. price 3s. 


OPULAR OUTLINES OF THE PRESS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN ; or, A brief Sketch of the Origin 

and Progress of Printing, and its introduction into this country : 
= Yt Notice of the Newspaper Press. By CHARLES A. MACIN- 


London: Wertem, Macintosn, & Hunt, 24, Paternoster Row, 
and 23, Holles Street, Cavendish Square ; and of ‘any bookseller. 
M4 AND HIS DWELLING-PLACE. An 

Essay towards the Interpretation of Nature. 
London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, small 8yo. 9. 





FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME.—7s. 


AVETS COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 

K is the only Work required by Beginners and advanced 

Pupils, as it contains all that is necessary for the acquirement of the 

a nena —* M. Havet’s popular ‘Class- Book’ is by far the 

and. practical production Pot the kind. In addition toa 

Reader 4 Dictionary, it contains the rudiments, the usual —? 

and the niceties of a a all in one volume, lucidly arranged 

and set forth with an int te knowledge of what i is easy and what 

is difficult to English students of French.” —The Continental Review. 


Havet’s Livre du Maitre, or Key, 5s. 6d. 
London: Duzav & Co.; W, Avtan ; Srmrxr & Co. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, free by post. 


A X NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
ROM THE GREEK, a get AND MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES. translated into Engl and occasionally accompanied 
with illustrations Historical, etical and Anecdutical, with an 
pri op Index, referring to ben pee rtant word. By the Author 
if‘ The ma a and General er’s Pocket Companion,” &c. 


ans Porting: ose of neokn o ty ; eenee are now so universally 

juous to endeavour to recom- 
— y= resent vous Oy by ‘dwelling on its peculiar merits. Every 
one whe fale ashare in conversation, or who dips, however curso - 


Londen: Joun F. seatintiiianmaigmae aa 48, Paternoster 
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THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA. 


FOURTH DIVISION. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 











(THREE of the Four Divisions of this important work having been completed, and the publication of the 
FOURTH DIVISION being about to commence, the Proprietors desire to call attention to the character of 
the Cyclopedia, as a complete body of knowledge. 


As separate works, the nature of the Cyclopedia of Grocrapny, of Biocrapuy, of Natura History, and of 
Arts AND Scrences, is sufficiently clear. But, taken as a whole, the connection of these great Divisions may 
require some very brief elucidation. 


If the English Cyclopedia had been arranged in two Alphabets instead of in four, the one department 
might have been called Literary, the other Scientific. 


The Cyclopedia of Grocrapuy, and the Cyclopedia of Broarapny, forming ‘l'en Volumes, embrace together 
not only the Description of every Country, but its History in all ages. Under the Geographical name will be 
found a rapid view of a nation’s progress. Under the Biographical names will be found all the great public 
events, and the religious, moral, and intellectual history of every State, as detailed in the lives of its eminent 
citizens. 


The Cyclopedia of Narurat History, and the Cyclopedia of Arrs anp Scrences, now commencing, and 
forming also Ten Volumes, present every feature of the Physical and Moral Sciences, and of the applications of 
Science to Productive Industry. This concluding Division also embraces all branches of miscellaneous information 
not strictly referable to these general heads. 


The English Cyclopedia is founded upon the valuable Copyright of the Penny Cyclopedia, which has always 
remained in the hands of Mr. Knicur. Every article in that celebrated work was an original contribution, furnished 
by many of the most eminent men of the times. ‘The elaborate revisions, with the large additions, of the present 
work, have involved a new outlay for literary labour of not less than Seven Thousand Pounds, making the cost 
of literary production alone of these Twenty Volumes, not far short of Fifty Thousand Pounds. 


Three-fourths of the Cyclopedia being now completed, no doubt can arise to the certainty of the remaining 
fourth being regularly carried to a conclusion. The last Division will commence in the periodical course of 
publication on the 81st of January, 1859, and will be finished in the last month of 1860. 


It will be issued in Monthly Parts, Twenty-four in number; price 2s. 6d. each: and in Volumes, Six in 
number, at intervals of four months. 





THE COMPLETED DIVISIONS ARE PUBLISHED AS FOLLOWS: 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAZDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Four Volumes, Price 21. 2s.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound inorocco, 21. 10s. * 





THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Four Volumes, Price 21. 2s.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21. 10s. 





THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Ste Volumes, Price 31.; or, in Three Volumes, half-bound novoceo, 3l. 128. 





LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, CIVIL SERVICE, 


AND MIDDLE- 


CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 
—+— 


For Junior Classes. 


I. 


LARDNER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR | 


SCHOOLS. 328 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
II. 
LARDNER’S CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. 
170 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
It. 
LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
SCHOOLS. 190 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Iv. 
T BOOK OF N 


New Edition. 12mo. 


NEWTH’S FIRS 
LOSOPHY. 


ATURAL PHI- 
3s. 6d. 


For more Advanced Students. 


I. 


LARDNER’S HANDBOOK 
PHILOSOPHY. 
208. cloth. 


OF 
1134 Illustrations. 


NATURAL 


Four Volumes, 


*,* Sold separately as under. 


MECHANICS, 
With 357 Illustrations, One Volume, 5s. 


HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, AND HEAT, 
292 Iilnstrations, One Volume, 5s 


OPTICS, 
With 290 Tilustrations, One Volume, 5s, 


ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND ACOUSTICS, 
395 Illustrations, One Volume, 5s, 


II. 


LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. 
In Two Volumes, each 5s. With 37 Plates, and up- 
wards of 200 Illustrations on Wood. 


III, 

GREGORY’S HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
For the Use of Students. Fourth Edition. Complete 
in One Thick Volume. Small 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

*,* Sold also in Two Volumes separately, 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 6s. 6d. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 12s. 


Iv. 


ANIMAL PHYSICS; OR, THE BODY AND 
ITS FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. 
By Dr. LARDNER. One Volume, small 8yo. with 
upwards of 500 Iliustrations. 12s. 6d. 


Vv. 


POTTERS ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS. 
Third Edition, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


vi. 


POTTER'S ELEMENTS OF OPTICS. 8vo. 
Part I., Second Edition, 9s.6d. Part II., 12s. 6d. 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


| — 


I. 
| DR. LATHAM’S ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 16th Thousand. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
It. 

, DR. LATHAMS HANDBOOK OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Third Edition. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Itt, 
| DR. LATHAM. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Fourth Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1. 8. 
Iv. 


MASON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, INCLUDING 


Notes on the Analysis and Parsing. 


Adapted to the Author's 
English Grammar. 


(Early in February. 


| THE PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

| ¥, 

| MASON’S COWPER’S TASK-BOOKS. With 


12mo. 





LATIN AND GREEK. 


—p— 


i 


DR. SMITH’S TACITUS 


Germania, Agricola, 
and Annals, Book I. 


English Notes. Third Edition l2mo. 5s. 


It. 


r + ” ae 

NEW LATIN READING BOOK. ; Short Sen- 
tences, Easy Narrations and Descriptions from Cesar's Gothic 
War in Systematic progres ssion, With a Dictionary. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. ¢ 


It. 


NEW LATIN DELECTUS. Sentences for 
Translation from Latin into English, and English into Latin ; 
arranged in a Systematic Progression, on the plan of the Greek 
Delectus. By Dr. ALEXANDER "ALLEN. Third Edition 
12mo. 4s. cloth. 


Iv. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LATIN 
teaching the 3 ee of 
and Synthes By JOHN 


EXERCISES, for 
Language on a System of Analy sis 
ROBSON, B.A., late Assistant- 
Master in the University College Sch ool. ‘Third Edition, 

thoroughly revised. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


v. 


LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR; including the 


Fton Syntax and Prosody in English, accompanied w ith Notes. 
Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. cloth lin 


VI. 
DR. SMITH’S PLATO. Apology of Sucrates, 


Crito, and part of Phedo. Notes in n English from Stallbaum. 
Schleiermacher’s Introductions, &c. Third Edition. 12mo. 5s. 


vir. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR; including Accidence, 


Irregular Agr) and ee of a and Com ssition, 


on a System of Crude Forms. By J. GREENWOOD, B.A., 
Principal of Owen’s College, haaantansten: Small 8vo. 6s. 37. 
VIII. 
ROBSON’S CONSTRUCTIVE GREEK EX- 


ERCISES. 12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


x 


ROBSON’S FIRST GREEK BOOK. Being | the 


First Part of the Constructive Greek Exercises, 12mo. 2s. 


x. 


NEW GREEK DELECTUS; Sentences for 
Translation from Greek into English and English into Greek ; 
KUHSEa a Systematic Progression. By Dr. RAPHAEL 


rom the German by Dr, ALEXANDER ALLEN. 
rd Edition revised. 


12mo. 4s. cloth. 


xr. 


LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. Designed to 
exhibit, in small compass, the ery | of the peti, ln 
Fifth Edition. 12mo. cloth limp, Is. 6d. 


xl. 


nu 
THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, substituting 
a Summary in English for the Speeches and minor Details - the 
Narratives, which are omitted. With Notes,a rntt hae and 
. By J.T. V. HARDY, B.A., late 
inci of Huddersfield College ; and ERNEST ADAM, 
eee Master in University College School: 12mo. 4. 








vil. 
NEWTH’S ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS AND 
—— Second Edition. Small 8vo. 
3, 6d, 
LONDON : 


HISTORIES OF ROME AND GREECE. 
wee 


I. 


DR. SCHMITZS HISTORY OF ROME, FOR 


SCHOOLS. 100 Woodcuts. New Edition, small 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth, 
Ir. 
DR. SMITH’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 100 
Cuts. New Edition, small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CLASSICAL LI LITERATURE. 
I. 
DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. By various Writers. Edited by 


Dr. WM. SMITH. 500 Ilustrations. 


Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 


1 vol. 2/, 2s. cloth lettered. 
I. 


DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 


ROMAN 


By various 


Writers. Edited by Dr. WM. SMITH. 564 Dlustra- 
tions. 3 vols. 5/. 15s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
Tit. 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
GEOGRAPHY. By various Writers, Edited by 
Dr. WM. SMITH. 538 Illustrations. 2 Vols. #. 
cloth lettered. 

Iv. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BIO- 

GRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. 


Partly based on the “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology.’’ By Dr. WM. SMITH. 
Third 'Raition, With 750 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

















W 

SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF 
BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. 
Abridged from the larger Dictionary. Illustrated by 
200 ae on Wood. 7 Dr. WM. SMITH, 


- 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
vi. 
A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GREEK 


AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the 
larger Dictionary. By Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. Now 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 





FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Bs: 


I. 
MERLET’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


tion. 12mo. 5s, 6d. bound, 


New Eli- 


It. 


MERLET’S TRADUCTEUR : Selections from the 
best French Writers. New Edition. 12mo. 5, 6d. 


bound. 
Itt, 
MERLETS STORIES FROM FRENCH 
WRITERS. French and English, Interlinear. 12mo. 
2s. 


Iv. 
MERLET’S EXERCISES IN 


FRENCH COM- 
POSITION. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


ARITHMETIC. 
ogee 


L 
NS ELEMENTS OF ARITH- 
Fifteenth Thousand, Royal 12mo, is 


DE MORGA 
METIC. 


I. 


ELLENBERGER’S ARITHMETIC, as Taught at 
a Pestalozzian School. 12mo. 5s. 





LOGARITHMS. 
a 





I. 
TABLES OF LOGARITHMS TO FIVE PLACES 
F cap. 8vo. 1s, 6d, 


WALTON & MABERLY, UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


a 


BENTLEY'S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. I.on March 1. 8vyo. 6s. 





THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE 


WALPOLE. Edited by DR. DORAN. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 
Portraits of Wilkes and Lord North, 30s. 





PASSAGES FROM MY AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. By SYDNEY, LADY MORGAN. 8vo. with Portrait 
of Lady Morgan, and view of her Drawing-room, lis. 





NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANELS. 
By Dr. DORAN, Author of “ Habits and Men,” &c. Post 8vo. 
With Portrait of the Author. 10s. 6d. 


Pre Another volume from this brilliant and successful writer.”— 
‘ost. 


“An amazing flood of repartee, jest and anecdote.”— Atheneum. 





JOURNAL OF MY LIFE DURING 
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The History of British "adem “tiem the 
Foundation of the Newspaper Press in 
England to the Repeal of the Stamp Act in 
1855, with Sketches of Press Celebrities. 
By Alexander Andrews. (Bentley.) 

Tue practice of republishing essays and 

reviews from the periodicals in which they 

first appeared has now become a well-deve- 
loped feature in our literature. Against the 
principle, therefore, even were we so in- 
clined, it would probably be useless to argue. 
But, against the abuses of it we think every 
one who aspires in ever so slight a degree 
to influence the taste of the age, is bound 
to protest energetically. The system is 
not likely to be barren of effect either on 
books or magazines. If it does not improve 
them it will deteriorate them. If it does 
not raise the standard of the one, it will 
lower the standard of the other. If what- 
ever is thought good enough for the columns 
of a magazine is also thought good enough 
to be re-issued as an independent work, 
there is danger that the writers of inde- 
pendent works will insensibly sink down to 
the level of magazines. In using this lan- 
guage we do not mean to convey any im- 
utation on the ability of our periodical 
iterature. Very far from it. Articles are 
constantly appearing in all our leading Re- 
views, which afford quite as strong evidence 
of genius in the writer as an original work 
pet afford. But the haste in which he is 
obliged to write, the concessions he is obliged 
to make to the spirit of his particular organ, 
and though last not least, the inexorable 

demands of space, all combine, except in a 

very limited class of subjects, to impress a 

distinct character on the productions of the 

periodical essayist, which we cannot wish to 
see extended to the pages of the independent 
author. But there is also another essential 
divergence between the two kinds of writing, 
which, hardly perceptible in the best class of 
writers, becomes wider and wider as we 
descend the scale, till at last every vestige of 
affinity seems lost. We mean that every 
book is intended by the writer to be more or 
less of a standard work, and a book of refer- 
ence on the subject of which it treats. Now, 
this is manifestly not the case with maga- 
zine articles. Some there are, very carefully 
and conscientiously worked out, which vir- 
tually belong to that class; others there are 
which merely want finish and arrangement 
in order to take their place in it. But 
another and far larger species is that which 
aims only at the temporary amusement of 
its readers, which picks and chooses the 
most inviting portions of a subject, or what 
seem so to the particular writer, and laying 
no claim to exhaustiveness, is exempt from 
all searching criticism. But that these 
crude and fragmentary articles should be 
allowed the same privileges as their more 
matured and perfected brethren is just one 
of those abuses, against which, as we have 
already stated, we consider it our duty to 
protest. Perhaps a better exemplification of 
the mistake oa hardly be afforded us than 
by the two volumes of Mr. Andrews, which 
under the imposing title of “A History of 

British Journalism,” give us nothing but a 

series of ill diges notes, from which 

various important points are wholly omitted, 


| and others inaccurately put. In the columns 


of the New Monthly Magazine these defects | 
| would either cease to be such, or be compa- | 


| ratively innocuous, for, as we have said, a 
| Magazine writer is entitled to leave out what 
| he chooses, and as most people would look 
| for their solid information in another quarter, 
his mistakes could do no great harm. Now, 
however, the case is widely different. Faults 
which were venial in the rough and rapid 
sketch are no longer so in the historical 
| picture, and we exceedingly regret that Mr. 
Andrews should have been so injudicious as 
to think of republishing this ill-written, in- 
complete, and inaccurate production. 

We shall soon prove to our readers that 
we are not hypercritical. In the mean time 
we must enter a preliminary objection to the 
tone of the entire work. Instead of any 
really thoughtful observations on the pro- 
gress of the press ; instead of any effort, how- 
| ever humble, to approach the philosophy of 
journalism, we have nothing but the merest 
conventional rant about its power, its free- 
dom, and its dignity: qualities which no 
man in his senses at the present day ever 
thinks of questioning. And instead of any 
careful and discriminating accounts of “ Press 
Celebrities,’ we have little but bare and often 
erroneous statistics of the dead, and pro- 
fessional “ puffery ” of the living. 

In all his details Mr. Andrews’s sins both 
of omission and commission are remarkable. 
We have only space to notice a few of them. 
His account of the newspaper press from the 
Revolution to the middle of the eighteenth 
century is singularly meagre. In the suc- 
ceeding period he takes no notice whatever 
of the “ Annual Register,” celebrated for its 
connection with Burke. And passing on to 
our own times, in a history that professes to 
extend to 1855, and practically is carried 
down to 1858, we find no account either of 
the Press, the Saturday Review, or the Athe- 
newum. Yet the one as a leading literary 
organ, and the others as established under 
circumstances of more than ordinary inte- 
rest, and conducted with acknowledged 
ability, are likely to be objects of greater curi- 
osity to the public than the majority which 
Mr. Andrews has noticed. The Press was 
an attempt to renew that ancient and more 
intimate alliance between statesmen and 
journalists which had been so conspicuous 
a feature in the eighteenth century. The 
Saturday Review, while sharing this feature 
in a minor degree, was the experiment of a 
newspaper without news, and a staff of 
writers who should not be professional pen- 
men. Ina“ History of British Journalism” 
both of these facts were entitled to a promi- 
nent place. Nor in his “Sketches of Press 
Celebrities” is Mr. Andrews much less to 
blame. Six or seven years ago one of the 
| best-known names in London journalism 
| was that of Mr. E. M. Whitty, author of the 
| “ Governing Classes,” and the “ Stranger in 
| Parliament,” which appeared in the columns 
| of the Leader, and at once established the 
| writer’s reputation. The papers were widely 

read not only by the ordinary public, but 
among cultivated — as well, and 
even attracted the favourable notice of M. de 
Montalembert. Not a syllable is said of 
that eminently able man and vigorous 
writer, the late Mr. Coulton, editor of the 
Press in its miest days, whose series of 





pointed articles during the winter and 
spring of 1855-6 exercised no small influence 
upon public opinion in favour of a peace with 
Russia. Indeed a double injustice is done 
to Mr. Coulton’s memory; as Mr. Andrews 


‘ig silent on the subject of his connection 
with the Britannia, of which his management 
at once raised the circulation, and kept it at 
a profitable average as long as he continued 
editor. At p. 213 we find it said: “ Perhaps 
Thackeray was now writing for the Times: 
it is generally said that he contributed essays 
to it in the time of Barnes.” Why, ought 
any historian of British Journalism to be in 
doubt on such a point as this? We had 
thought it was a perfectly well-known fact 
that Mr. Thackeray was a regular literary 
contributor to the T'imes at the period in 
question. While, to crown all, we find it 
stated at p. 279 of the second volume : 

‘The year which saw Mr. Lewes mount the 
editorial chair of the Leader witnessed the abdi- 
cation of that of the Examiner by Mr. Albany 
Fonblanque, who had occupied it for five-and- 
twenty years. In this year he was appointed chief 
of the Statistical Department of the Board of 
Trade, from which he has since been raised to a 
Commissionership of Bankruptcy.” 

The Commissioner of Bankruptcy and the 
chief of the Statistical Department in the 
Board of Trade happen, unfortunately for 
Mr. Andrews’s accuracy, to be two different 
people. 

Such is the slipshod character of these 
volumes; and we should not haye done our 
duty had we characterised the republication 
in milder terms than we have used. Still 
it is obvious that a work travelling over 
so much ground, fertile in topics both of 
—— and antiquarian interest, must contain 
a good deal that is very agreeable to read, 
whatever doubts we may entertain of its 
strict correctness. We shall endeavour 
therefore to present our readers with a brief 
epitome of its contents, affording them such 
information relative to newspapers and their 
writers as many people are glad to have, and 
as some stand very much in need of. 

The appetite for knowledge is as we know 
coeval with our race, and newspapers are 
not without some kind of resemblance to the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. In 
the earliest times the publication of news was 
watched with great vigilance by the Govern- 
ment, and though we find traces of written 
“ news-letters,” of which the writers were 
regularly paid, as early as the fifteenth century, 
yet they were not recognised even as a neces- 
sary evil till a hundred years later. We find 
Henry VILL. “suppressing” a journal of this 
description, which professed to give tidings 
of the Scotch War, in a style that leaves us 
little room to doubt what would have been 
his sentiments concerning “ Our Own Cor- 
respondent.” The composition of these 
letters was not considered beneath the 
dignity of a gentleman, though whether it 
ever formed anything resembling a profession 
must be considered doubtful. Certain fami- 
lies in particular neighbourhoods or taverns 
in large towns probably subscribed for a 
news-letter much as they may now do to a 
circulating lib And long after the 
invention of printing, indeed for nearly two 
centuries, such continued to be in effect the 
only vehicle by means of which the provinces 
acquired their knowledge of public affairs. 
During the reigns of Elizabeth and the first 
Stuarts these news-sheets, which came to be 
called “ Mercuries,” though they multiplied 


enormously, changed very little in character. 
But a rage for political satire sprang up 
during the Civil Wars, which when ultimately 


wedded to the news-sheet, became the germ 
of the modern newspapers. Down to the date 
of the Revolution, however, the two continued 
separate, and save that in the reign of 
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Charles II. the London Gazette was first pub- 
lished “ by authority,” but little advance had 
been made towards the erection of that 
power which was now about to experience 
such a sudden elevation. 

Political journalism was the growth of the 
Augustan age. “The town” had expanded 
considerably since the days of Charles and 
James. A class of persons had begun to 
take an interest in politics to whom it was 
necessary to appeal in a more solid and 
argumentative manner than had hitherto 
been practised. The men and the time had 
both come. The political pen was taken out 
of the hands of Grub Street pamphleteers 
and “scholars, gentlemen, men of the world, 
men of genius, began to speak.” Through 
many fluctuations the succession was still 
kept up, and though after the Tatler, the 
W hig and the Tory Hxaminer, and the 
Freeholder had expired, no other journal of 
equal celebrity succeeded, yet the system 
was now fairly afloat, and never wanted a 
supply of able and highly educated sup- 
yorters till other descriptions of literature 
hee to supersede it. After Steele, Swift, 
and Addison, came Bolingbroke and Pulteney 
in the Craftsman, Chesterfield in “ Mist,” 
Common Sense, Old England, and the 
World, Fielding in the Covent Garden 
Jowmal, and Smollett in the Briton. The 
majority of these papers and their con- 
temporaries, though not all of them, con- 
tained home and foreign news, and literary 
and commercial advertisements. In shape 
they were not much unlike the Examiner 
of the present day, though considerably 
thinner, and as regards the merit of their 
articles, we can only say that in our opinion 
a selection from them has still to be made 
that will be an ornament to English litera- 
ture. As many of Chesterfield’s contribu- 
tions as could with certainty be known are 
inserted in Dr. Maty’s edition of his works, 
and for irony and style are among the most 
highly finished performances in the language. 

The first daily morning paper, the Daily 
Courant, was published according to Mr. 
Andrews in 1702, according to Mr. aie 
Hunt in his “ Fourth Estate,” in 1709. er 
this, however, they continued to increase, 
though none of them attained the celebrity 
of their weekly or bi-weekly contemporaries. 
We may mention, however, the Middlesea 
Journal, in which Chatterton wrote, the 
Public Advertiser immortalised by Junius, 
and the Public Ledger, in which the Citi- 
zen of the World rebuked the foibles of 
an unappreciating age. The latter exists 
still as a commercial chronicle; but the 
description of it when originally started will 
serve for a specimen of all the journals of 
the day : 

‘*The ‘political essays’ were of the average 
kind : letters to the printer from a literary Roman, 
‘Probus’ by signature; the literary department 
was as usual a series of diluted Zatlers, under 
such heads as ‘The Ranger,’ by ‘Sir Simeon 
Swift ? or ‘ The Visitor,’ by ‘Mr. Philanthropy 
Candid ; and the theatrical articles were most 
likely written by Hugh Kelly, who, we know, 
hung about the office of the paper to pick up stray 
jobs.” 

Yet we hardly know what Mr. Andrews 
means by telling us of dramatic criticisms 
in the Public Ledger in 1760, when only two 
pages back he has asserted that as late as 
1771 there were no dramatic criticisms. 

The regular leading article seems to have 
grown up gradually, out of the editorial 
summary of news, and the political essays 
aforesaid. The origin of the title “leading 








article,” has vexed the souls of antiquarians; 
but whether it arose from the prominence of 
its position in the paper, or the “leads” 
employed in spacing out the lines, is a 
weighty question which we do not presume 
to determine. 

The oldest existing morning paper of any 
importance is the Morning Chronicle, esta- 
blished in 1769 by one of the Woodfalls, who 
carried it on for twenty years, when it was 
purchased by the well-known James Perry, 
perhaps the earliest of the modern race of 
editors, who conducted it till his death in 
1821. Perry was a remarkable man, and 
one of the many poor Scotchmen to whom 
English journalism is indebted. An amusing 
character of him is to be found in the 
Edinburgh Review for 1823, from which Mr. 
Andrews has quoted some of the least cha- 
racteristic bits; but we have not space to 
make up his deficiency. He made, we are 
informed, from 6,000/. to 10,0001. a year 
by the Chronicle ; and certainly he seems to 
have spared no pains to get the ablest men 
of the day upon his staff. Porson, Lamb, 
Coleridge, Southey, and Campbell were all 
“on” the Morning Chronicle, and helped 
to furnish out that varied entertainment 
which for a long time distinguished 
its columns. Perry was‘not much of a 
scholar himself, though educated at a Scotch 
University, and the story of his having 
written that epithalamia were thrown on 
Porson’s tomb is well known. Next in 
antiquity to the Morning Chronicle is the 
Morning Post, established in 1772, and next 
to that the Morning Herald in 1780. But the 
great event of modern journalism was now 
at hand, and on the 13th of January, 1785, 
es No.1 of the Daily Morning Kegister, 
of which the printer and a was one 
John Walter, of Printing House Square, who 
three years afterwards changed its name to 
the Times. Mr. Walter seems to have acted 
as his own editor: but in 1803 he resigned 
the control of the paper into the hands of 
his son, who in 1812 appointed Dr. Stoddart 
to that post, having for the intermediate 
nine years, as far as we can gather from Mr. 
Andrews, followed his father’s example, and 
edited the paper himself. In 1817 Stoddart 
and Walter quarrelled relative to the line of 
politics to be adopted, the editor desiring to 
adhere to the rigid old Tory school, and the 
proprietor desiring to soften it down. The 
result was that Stoddart seceded, and esta- 
blished the New Times, which was the 
means of introducing Dr. Croly and Mr. 
Hall of the Art-Jowrnal into the ranks of 
the fourth estate. The new paper however 
lasted but a very short time, and its character 
may be seen, drawn with great acrimony, 
in the aforesaid number of the Edinburgh 
Review. Walter found a new editor in 
Thomas Barnes, educated at Christ’s Hospital 
and Cambridge, who, attracting his notice 
originally by a series of letters on politics, 
had been placed by him on his staff of 
reporters, from which he was now withdrawn 
to fill the vacant chair of Stoddart. Barnes, 
who was but thirty-two when appointed to 
this responsible post, discharged its duties 
with eminent success, notwithstanding his 
convivial propensities, till his death in 1841, 
when he was succeeded by Mr. John Delane. 
The politics of the Times and Chronicle have 
continued throughout pretty nearly the same 
—the former being moderately Conservative, 
the latter till quite recently pure Whig. 
the weekly papers which still exist, the 
Examiner was founded in 1809, by Leigh 
Hunt and his brother John, and at once rose 








into the front rank of newspaper literature, 
They made especial war on a product of that 
period known as the religious newspaper, 
But unhappily though they scotched the 
monster, they did not succeed in killing him, 
In 1817 The Literary Gazette was established 
by Mr. Jerdan, and in 1820 The John Bull 
burst upon the public with a vigorous ferocity 
characteristic of his namesake. On look- 
ing back, however, to the columns of this 
famous journal during the years of its 
greatest success we cannot avoid the conclu- 
‘sion that its influence was far more due to 
the social and fashionable knowledge pos. 
sessed by its editor than to the literary ability 
displayed in it. Some of the leading articles 
on the great philanthropists of the day, 
Macaulay, Wilberforce, and others, are strong 
and massive, but strangely deficient in wit 
and point, and of the verses not more than 
one copy in five is worth the trouble of 
perusal. Mr. Andrews thinks that the paper 
was brought out without any promise of 
patronage from the Court, but we fancy 
this is scarcely probable. 

The years 1826, 1827, and 1828 were pro- 
lific in newspapers. In the first were esta- 
blished the Atlas and a curious experiment 
of Mr. Murray’s named the Representative, 
which showed that even the union of 
eminent talent, unlimited expenditure, and 
practical experience is not always enough 
to insure success. . It is certainly curious 
that a journal which numbered among its 
staff such men as Mr. Disraeli and Dr, 
Maginn, and some of the most popular 
authors of the day besides, which was pub- 
lished by an experienced and _ influential 
house like Murray’s, and was thoroughly 
well paid for in every department, should 
have been. so complete a failure. But such 
was the case. The Representative expired 
seven months after its birth, and was suc- 
ceeded in the following year by a paper in 
the same interest, that with smaller preten- 
sions at once became a great success. This 
was the old Standard, established by the 
anti-Catholic section of the Tories, and in- 
trusted to the editorship of Dr. 8. L. Giffard, 
whose recent death has elicited several 
memoirs of his career, putting the ~eading 
world in possession of all the principal facts 
presented by it. The year 1828 witnessed 
the foundation of another weekly paper, 
which soon became a formidable rival to its 
elder contemporaries, and ere long was 
generally recognised as the ablest of all 
the Saturday journals. When we mention 
the Spectator and Mr. Rintoul, our readers 
will at once admit the justice of our lan- 
guage. 

e are aware that we have omitted some 
omg a in the above summary, but as we 
ave taken our facts exclusively from Mr. 
Andrews’s work, he alone is answerable for 
the deficiencies. As moreover the functions 
of a journalist and an author are different, 
we shall hold our hand at this point, and 
refrain from proceeding to later events, 
which, though improper to be omitted from 
a regular work, are not adapted for the 
columns of a contemporary. There are how- 
ever one or two other topics in connection 
with this subject at which we may glance 
briefly. 

It 1s a common complaint at the present 
day that the newspapers are dull. Much of 
this feeling may arise from the surfeit of 

riodical literature to which we are sub- 
jected; but more we think to the uniformity 
of our newspaper arrangements, and tle 
monotonous nature of their contents. Hear 
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what the Edinburgh Review said of the 
Morning Chronicle in its best days: 

“This paper we have been long used to think 
the best, both for amusement and instruction, that 
issued from the daily press. It is full, but not 
crowded ; and we have breathing-spaces and open- 
ings left to pause upon each subject. We have 
plenty and variety. The reader of a morning 
paper ought not to be crammed to satiety. He 
ought to rise from the perusal light and refreshed. 
Attention is paid to every topic, but none is over- 
done. There is a liberality and decorum. Every 
class of readers is accommodated with its favourite 
articles, served up with taste, and without sparing 
for the sharpest sauces. A copy of verses is sup- 
plied by one of the popular poets of the day; a 
essay appears in another page, which, had it 

en written two hundred years ago, might still 
have been read with admiration ; a correction of 
a disputed reading, in a classical author, is con- 
tributed by a learned correspondent. The poli- 
tician may look profound over a grave dissertation 
on a point of constitutional history ; a lady may 
smile at a rebus or a charade. Here Pitt and 
Fox, Burke and Sheridan, maintained their nightly 
combats over again; here Porson criticised, and 
Jekyll punned. An appearance of conscious 
dignity is kept up, even in the advertisements, 
where a principle of proportion and separate 
—- observed ; the announcement of a new 
work is kept distinct from the hiring of a servant 
of all-work, or the sailing of a steam-yacht.” 

Let us think of the time when Leigh 
Hunt’s “Round Table” was appearing in 
the Examiner, and remember how successful 
was the experiment, tried by the Chronicle 
much later, of Mr. Mayhew’s “London 
Labour and the London Poor.” If some 
entrées of this kind were thought necessary 
in addition to the pitce de résistance of 

litics, even when party feeling ran so high, 

ow much more is some such variation re- 
quired, when that feeling has so nearly 
vanished? ‘The broader and more philoso- 
phic articles which have replaced the old 
gladiatorial displays can never be so in- 
teresting to a mere newspaper reader as 
what they have supplanted. It is possible 
also that the system of publishing works in 
monthly numbers may to some extent have 
aided in the result complained of; rendering 
as it does the execution of a great work com- 
patible with the rapid popularity and profit of 
periodical writing. From whatever cause it 
arise, we fear that the amusing and interest- 
ing elements of newspapers have not in- 
creased in proportion to their advance in 
respectability, and political and scientific 
knowledge. But this advance has indeed 
been remarkable, and the thought conducts 
us naturally to another most important con- 
sideration, the status of newspaper writers. 
This we think can never have been quite as 
bad as it is sometimes represented to be 
evennow. From its earliest origin,journalism 
has always had a certain class of followers 
who could shame society out of any contempt 
for the pursuit. Burke doing the Annual 
Register for 1001. a year, in later times 
such men as John Wilson and Mr. Fox, both 
active members of Parliament and both 
journalists, and even now one or two 
celebrated names that might be mentioned 
—are sufficient to clear the profession from 
obloquy amon gthe higher and more cultivated 
classes. But it must be confessed that such 
men have till lately been overweighted by 
the more thoroughly Bohemian element. 
Mr. Andrews’s pages teem with instances. 
His description of the earlier race of parlia- 
men reporters is as queer as, we have no 
doubt, it is veracious. There was a class of 
men which existed within the memory of the 
living, who set all order and decency at 





defiance. One of them, as is well known, 
in a pause of the parliamentary debates loudl 
demanded “a song from the Secahens” 
another we have heard of who presented 
himself in the _—. @ masquerade dress. 
Here is a sketch of a true Bohemian, quite 
sufficient to frighten the respectable classes 
from training up their sons to journalism: 

‘A waif and stray of the press comes stagger- 
ing in our way at this stage, and calls upon us, 
with drunken importunity, to record, before we go 
on, how a poor misguided journalist lived and 
died. The death of John Mitford left not even a 
shadow upon the Christmas hearth of a friend— 
the poor fellow fell over into his grave on the 25th 
of December, 1831, but tumbled none of the 
Christmas embers of his family to pieces. He 
was a cousin of Miss Mitford, the pourtrayer of 
country life, and of Dr. Mitford, the historian of 
Greece, and possessed talent which might have 
added increased lustre to the name he bore. Born 
at Mitford Castle, in Northumberland, his spirit 
turned, as so many untamed spirits do, to the sea, 
and he fought under Hood and Nelson. But 
quitting the navy, he attached himself to the 
newspaper press in various capacities, and after- 
wards edited the Scourge, the Bon Ton Gazette, the 
Quizzical Gazette (a penny publication), &c. But 
his habits plunged him to the neck in age 
Whilst editing the Bon Ton Gazette, Elliot, the 
proprietor, had to keep him in a sort of cellar, 
with a candle and a bottle of gin (which was con- 
stantly being replenished), and a piece of old 
carpeting for his coverlid at night—yet he would 
stealthily creep out in search of gin unless his 
shoes were taken away from him. He wrote the 
songs ‘The King is a true British Sailor,’ and 
‘Johnny Newcome in the Navy.’ The publisher 
of the latter allowed him a shilling a day while he 
was writing it. The money was expended after 
his own manner—twopence in bread and 
cheese and an onion, and the rest in gin, 
and he had nothing to pay for the s and 
nettles in Bayswater fields that formed his 
bed at night. A compassionate Samaritan on 
one occasion gave him a pair of Wellington boots ; 
but they were speedily converted into gin, which 
he at once sat down to drink out. The man who 
had bought them soon afterwards returned, and 
jeeringly told him that he had just pawned them 
for fifteen shillings. ‘Ah!’ said Mitford, with 
a self-gratulatory shrug, ‘but you went out in 
the cold to do it.’ For several years this poor, 
idle, straying, wilful, clever sot lived by his wits, 
and slept three nights in the week in the open air, 
when he could not muster threepence for a filthy 
bed in St. Giles’s. He died of course perfectly 
destitute, leaving a wife and family, who had 
been taken care of by his near relative, Lord 
Redesdale, and his poor emaciated body was 
buried by Mr. Green, of Will's Coffee House, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, who had, in early days, 
been a shipmate of the unfortunate fellow.” 

Editors were often in those early days 
nearly as reckless as their contributors. 
Two fatal duels took place in the first 
quarter of the present century, to say nothing 
of less serious rencontres. Scott, the editor 
of the London Magazine, was shot by Christie, 
editor of Blackwood’s, in 1821; and in the 
same year, Sir Alexander Boswell, son of the 
biographer, was shot for a lampoon in a 
a newspaper, by one of the Edinburgh 
Whigs. 

We shall conclude this notice with a few 
words on the profession of journalism at the 
present day, which the publication of these 
volumes, coincident with Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s recent essay, seems to require. The 
latter gentleman regrets that journalism does 
not meet with sufficient social recognition as 
such : but looks forward to better times, and 
anticipates the day when the upper classes 
shall as naturally look upon it as one means 
of subsistence for their children, as they 
do now upon the so-called “regular pro- 





fessions.” Now, the great difficulty which 
we see in the way of this anticipation being 
realised, is that in journalism there are none 
of those inferior grades which can be satis- 
factorily filled by men of common-place 
abilities. Such men may make good 
parish priests, good regimental officers, safe 
lawyers, or safe doctors. We do not mean 
to say that it would not be desirable, in the 
abstrect, to get the best man that can be 
got, for every such position, for emergencies 
may arise in each demanding extraordin 
talent. But they do not occur often enoug 
to create any serious defect in the system 
in which society acquiesces. There is a 
great deal of work that the average clergy- 
man can do as well as a Hooker or a 
Herbert. A great deal that an average officer 
can do as well as the Duke himself. To law 
and medicine the observation applies in a 
still greater degree. But to journalism it 
applies not at all. The circumstances of 
other professions which enable society to be 
merciful to mediocrity do not exist there. 
We shall not, we trust, be supposed to mean 
that there is no mediocrity im journalism. 
But we mean that it exists there under the 
same conditions as evil exists under in the 
world: a thing to be warred upon inces- 
santly: a practical, not a merely theoretical, 
defect. Consequently, no man in the profes- 
sion, however good a writer, but is conscious 
that he may any day be supplanted by a 
better. No editor or proprietor of a news- 
paper can afford to keep the second best 
man, when the best man offers himself. 
When a solicitor is — to to send a 
brief to some embryo Lord Chancellor, he 
will constantly reply that his firm send 
their business to Mr. So-and-so, mentioning 
some old established connection. It is no 
matter to him that the young lawyer 
aforesaid has the abilities of a Sugden or a 
Follett. Mr. So-and-so does his business 
well enough, and he will gain nothing by the 
exchange. But in the race which newspapers 
run against one another, an employer who 
should argue in such a fashion would very 
soon find himself in Basinghall Street. 
Journalism, therefore, may be called strictly 
competitive in all its stages: indeed, the 
whole business of a journalist, whether a 
junior or a senior, is little else than one 
long examination. He never gains a landing 
place in which he is relieved from the pres- 
sure of the crowd. He has no pension to 
look forward to when beaten by sickness: 
or younger men, and the gains of the most - 
successful are not sufficient to spare a pro- 
vision for the future. But if these dis- 
advantages be insufficient to account for 
the peculiar position of journalism, there 
is yet another impediment to the realisation 
of Mr. Hope’s ideal, for which we see no 
remedy, though we should be very well 
pleased if we could. We may here apply 
the old rule of poetry to another department 
of literature—nascitur non fit—that is to say, 
there is no special education by which we 
can make a man a journalist, as we make: 
him a parson or a lawyer, an engineer or an 
architect. Yet without some such formal 
and recognised preparation, we scarcely see 
how the profession can be reduced to a 
system to such an extent as Mr. Hope 
requires. 

These two objections then: the competitive 
character of the occupation, which renders it 
precarious even to the most skilled work- - 
men, and the absence alike of any test by; 
which fitness for it can be proved, and of, 
any process by which it can be formed tilly 
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the aspirant is already in the lists, seem to 
us fatal to any such sanguine expectations 
as that gentleman professes. But we con- 
fess we see no reason why the journalist is 
on that account to be pitied. He invests no 
capital in his trade. If success come to him 
at all, it comes early, without those sickening 
delays which await other candidates for a 
competence. While, as to his social position, 
we are inclined to think that it is much what 
he chooses to make it. The church and the 
army do possibly procure for certain men a 
degree of social recognition which they 
would not have experienced outside of those 
professions. But the rank and file of the 
bar, of medicine, and much more of any 
more material occupation, make no more 
way in society, by virtue of their calling, 
than literary men. A barrister who is not 
a gentleman is no better received than a 
journalist who is not a gentleman. The 
journalist who is one, is just as well received 
as the barrister who is one, by people at 
least whom it is any honour to be re- 
ceived by. Those classes of society who are 
too ignorant to know what journalism is, are 
not’ now, whatever they might once have 
been, such as to cause much chagrin to a 
man of education at being excluded from 
them. Beside which, this particular absurdity 
is not experienced by literary men alone. 
“ One cannot ask one’s medical man to one’s 
table,” says Mrs. Major Ponto, in the “Book of 
Snobs.” There are people who affect to look 
down upon an Old Bailey barrister. And we 
believe that if the social’ wrongs of the 
literary class are heard so much more of 
than those of any other, it is only because 


it has a special power of making them 
public. 








Colletta’s History of Naples. 
from the Italian by S. Horner. With a 
Supplementary hapter, 1825—1856. 
(Edinburgh: Constable; London: Hamil- 
ton & Adams.) 


Geyerat Pietro Colletta, though little known 
to the reading public of England, established 
during his eventful lifetime strong claims to 
the title of a great man. His lifetime fell 
short by many years of the allotted seventy. 
He was born at Naples in January, 1775, and 
died at Florence in the November of 1831. 
He was thus within little more than a year 
of being the exact contemporary of Niebuhr, 
whom in many important respects he 
resembled. Like Niebuhr,he united a deeply 
cherished affection for Roman antiquity and 
a vigorous study of Roman history to an 
active and personal interest in the affairs of 
his own age and country. Like Niebuhr, 
also, he was able in the closing years of his 
life to devote himself thoroughly to the 
literary pursuits which had been the earliest 
passion of his youth. And, notwithstanding 
the important difference implied in the fact 
that the attention of the German was finally 
riveted upon the remote past of a foreign 
country, and that of the Neapolitan upon 
the more immediate annals of his own, it is 
impossible to avoid noticing a certain con- 
sanguinity of genius between the two, and 
we may speculate upon an imaginary meeting 
and conversation between them of the very 
liveliest interest. 


Translated 


enemy with that of his countrymen. On the 
fall of the Republic he narrowly escaped 
with his life, having been shut up in 
prison, and only rescued from the scaffold 
by the untiring exertions of one of his 
relations. He now embraced the profession 
of a civil engineer, and quickly attained 
eminence in it. In the years 1808-9 he was 
intrusted by King Joachim to explore the 
Island of Capri, with a view to attacking the 
English garrison posted there under Sir 
Hudson Lowe; and so well was this com- 
mission executed, that Colletta was next 
despatched as Intendente to Calabria Ultra, 
where, during a two years’ residence in the 
capital city of Monteleone, he had good 
opportunities for collecting materials towards 
his future history. In the years 1812-14 
he appears on an ascending scale of honour- 
able distinction, beginning with the rank of 
superintendent of roads and bridges, with 
the title of general attached, and ending 
with the chief command of the military 
engineers, and a councillorship of state. 

During the revolution of 1820 he was sent 
by Ferdinand to Sicily, with the authority of 
royal lieutenant ; and there, while suppres- 
sing the revolt, he owns to having been mer- 
ciless towards the insurrectionists. After 
two months’ absence he returned to Naples, 
just as the fortunes of the constitutionalists 
were nearest their ebb. In the February of 
1821 he succeeded Parisi as Minister of 
War; but the advent of Canosa with King 
Ferdinand was the signal for vengeance to 
be wreaked upon Colletta before any other 
victim. He was first thrown into the Castle 
of Sant’ Elmo, and tormented during three 
months by the amiable Canosa; from 
thence he was removed to a dreary exile at 
Briinn in Moravia, “ at the foot of that Spiel- 
berg which has been made a living tomb for 
so many Italian patriots;” and, so nearly 
did his strength succumb to the sufferings 
of this place, that he was at last (in March, 
1823) removed to Florence, where he spent 
the last eight years of his life in the com- 
position of his beloved history, living in the 
strictest retirement and economy, and only 
removing to Leghorn in the winter to gain 
the benefit of a more genial climate. He 
died at Florence (as stated above) late in the 
year 1831; and he lies buried in a little 
chapel on the road that leads from Florence 
to Pisa. 

Colletta had commenced the literary man 
so early as 1815, when he wrote a military 
narrative of the last war of Joachim. He 
also published two short pamphlets in 1820, 
soon after the outbreak of the revolution. 
Of this revolution in 1820-21 we have histo- 
ries from three of the constitutional generals. 
Pepe’s and Carrascosa’s are confined to the 
revolution itself; while Colletta’s makes a 
conspicuous figure in his second volume. 
Carrascosa and Colletta agree in throwing 
heavy blame on the Carbonari; and it is 
clear enough, from all three accounts, that 
the insurrection was precipitated by the 
rashness of the inferior actors, before 
the real leaders considered matters ripe. 
Colletta’s remarks on General Pepe must be 
qualified, as Mr. Horner well observes, by 


between them. The elder soldier had in- 
structed Pepe in mathematics when a boy, 





Having entered the army as an officer of | and had known him from the age of four- 
artillery in 1796, that is to say, when just | teen. He could not, therefore, overcome the 


twenty-one years old, he distinguished 
hi f in the war against the French two 
years later, and improved his ities 
of comparing the superior discipline of the 


mortification of seeing him promoted above 


| 





bearing in mind the animosity which existed 


himself in 1820. Colletta, however, is not 
consistent with his own estimate at different 
‘times. In one passage-he stigmatises his, 


| rival as the dupe of the Carbonari, the 
victim of his own hasty temper, and an 
| exaggerated imitator of the whims of King 
| Joachim. In another he gives him full 
| credit for honesty and even a considerable 
| share of talent ; and in his pamphlet of 1820 
| (Storia di Napoli dal 2 al 6 Lnglio) he 
| bestowed upon him extreme praise, and 
| spoke of him as having earned the eternal 
affection and gratitude of the Neapolitans. 
The rr of this author's literary 
nature was a profound and reverential 
admiration of Tacitus as an historian. When 
quite young he turned from the study of 
mathematics to that of Latin with the sole 
object, as it is believed, of mastering the 
Annals and Histories, wpon which he after- 
wards modelled his own composition and 
style. We have little doubt that the original 
Italian would add very largely to those 
Tacitean parallels which may be traced not 
unfrequently in the English version. The 
following sentence (Vol. II. p. 340), might 
be almost read off into the nervous Latin of 
the model :—* The character of the Duke of 
Calabria was variously reported; he was 
deeply versed. in the secrets of a palace 
where falsehood reigned supreme; he was 
likewise the friend of Canosa who was sus- 
pected of all the treachery practised in 
Sicily; but until that time he himself was 
unstained by crime, and (what was a greater 
recommendation) he had suffered from his 
father’s tyranny.” As a specimen of his 
descriptive style, and also of Mr. Horner's 
very praiseworthy translation, we may quote 
the account of an auto-da-fé, executed in the 
year 1724, in the persons of Romualdo, a lay 
Augustinian, and Gertrude, a Benedictine 
nun. They were both partially insane, and 
the extreme limit of their transgression was 
the pretension to certain supernatural revela- 
tions and intercourse held with spirits : 


‘On the 6th April of that year, 1724, in the 
square of San Erasmo, the largest in the city of 
Palermo, preparations were made for the execu- 
tion. A high cross was elevated in the centre, 
painted white, and enclosed on either side by a 
pile, each about ten braccia (braccia, nearly two 
feet) in height, covered by a wooden scaffolding 
like a stage, which was reached by steps ; a stake 
was driven into the floor above each pile ; altars 
were erected in different parts of the square, and 
richly decorated galleries were arranged in the 
form of an amphitheatre, facing the cross. In the 
midst of them rose a more elevated building of 
larger dimensions, very elaborately ornamented 
with velvet, gilt ribbons, and the emblems of reli- 
gion. This was intended for the inquisitors ; the 
remaining galleries were for the viceroy, the arch- 
bishop, and the senate; for the nobles, clergy, 
magistrates and ladies; while the people stood 
below. At the first dawn of day the bells sounded 
to penance; the processions then commenced, 
composed of friars, priests, and confraternities, 
who, passing through all the streets of the city, 
walked round the cross, and ranged themselves in 
the places assigned them. The square was crowded 
from daybreak, and the galleries were filled with 
spectators, who arrived in parties, or singly, and 
all attired in gala dresses, to witness the sacri- 
fice: the space below was likewise filled with the 
people, waiting the arrival of the victims. 

‘* It was already past two in the afternoon, and 
tables laden with provisions filled the galleries, 
changing the scene prepared for gloom into one of 
festivity. In the midst of this gaiety, the first 
who arrived was the unhappy Gertrude, bound 
upon a car, in a dark dress, her hair dishevelled, 
and a tall paper cap on her head, on which her 
name was inscribed, with paintings representing 
the flames of hell. The car, drawn by black oxen, 








escorted by a convoy of princes and dukes, 
mounted on superb horses; and followed by the 





and preceded by a long procession of friars, was - 
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three father inquisitors riding white mules. On| B——; together with Mr. Gladstone’s | It is plain enough even to ordi readers 


the arrival of the cortege, the prisoner was con- 
signed to other Dominican friars and theologians 
for the last pretended forms of conversion ; another 

then appeared, resembling the first, con- 
veying Brother Romualdo; and the inquisitors 
took their seats in the magnificent tribune pre- 
pared for them. 

‘‘ These formalities being ended, the obstinacy 
of the culprits was proclaimed in a loud voice, and 
their sentences read in Latin ; the woman was the 
first to ascend the scaffold ; and the two friars 
who acted as executioners bound her to the stake, 
and set fire to her hair, which had been previously 
anointed with resinous ointments, that the flames 
might continue burning round her head ; after 
setting fire to her clothes, which were also impreg- 
nated with resin, they left her. The unhappy 
woman, now alone upon the scaffold, whilst 
groaning with pain, and the flames burning 
around and beneath her, fell along with the cover 
of the pile on which she was standing ; and having 
disappeared bodily, the spectators were still made 
aware of her existence by her shrieks; while 
flames and smoke concealed the insulted cross of 
Christ. Brother Romualdo perished on the other 
pile in the same manner, after having witnessed 
the torments of his companion. Among the 
—s might be remarked a dingy, melan- 
choly group of twenty-six prisoners of the Holy 
Office, who had been forced to witness the cere- 
mony; they alone, among the crowd, wept over 
the scene, —for the remainder, either from 
cowardice, ignorance, a false idea of religion, or 
abject superstition, applauded the infamous sacri- 
fice. The three inquisitors were Spanish monks. I 
refrain from naming those who volunteered their 
assistance, that I may not disgrace their descend- 
ants, who have, we may trust, improved since the 
days of their fathers; but they are registered in 
other pages; for public virtue rarely, and still 
more rarely public vice, can remain hidden.” 

If, even in the conscientious Tacitus, we 
see symptoms of the ayévopa és 7d rapaxpiiua 
d«xovew, in his Neapolitan follower they have 
quite disappeared. In his opening chapter 
he tells us, that the summary there given 
is only valuable to those who have 
a previous grounding in the history of 
Giannone ; and, in the touching farewell to 
his labours when the work closes at the 
death of Ferdinand I., he speaks loyally of 
his history as having been the firm friend of 
his honour, of truth and right, and looks 
forward to long life in a distant future as his 
remote but adequate reward. The true field of 
Colletta’s narrative is comprised in a period 
of ninety-one years (1734—1825), a very brief 
sketch of the re | previous to the accession 
of Charles of Bourbon forming the subject- 
matter of an introductory chapter. Of his 
ten books, the first records the rei of 
Charles; the second, third, and fifth that of 
Ferdinand IV.; while the brief fortunes of 
the Parthenopean Republic, from January to 
June in 1799, are detailed in the fourth book. 
The sixth and seventh books (1806—1815) 
are occupied with Joseph Bonaparte and 
Joachim Murat respectively; and the last 
three complete the reign of Ferdinand, under 
the new cypher of I. instead of IV. By the 

mgress of Vienna, it is hardly necessary 
to state, the Two Sicilies were reunited 
mto one kingdom; and Ferdinand, who 
was fourth of that name in Naples, and 
— in Sicily, became first in the united 
Te 


The last hundred pages of the second 
volume contain Mr. Horner’s supplementary 
chapter on the history of the thirty-one years 
that intervened between 1825 and 1856. In 
compiling it, he has consulted the best 
Italian authorities; and, among his English 
sources of information, we notice, “ Naples; 
Political, Sooial, and Religious ;” by Lord 





“Letter to Lord Aberdeen,” and the 
“Apology” of the same statesman. Mr. 
Horner was further assisted by a person 
“ well acquainted with the affairs of Naples,” 
and who was himself present during many 
of the recorded transactions. This supple- 
ment is thoroughly well done; the 15th of 
May, 1848, is described with spirit and 
minuteness ; and the following wise remarks 
bring the whole work to its termination : 


‘The misrule of the Italian Governments after 
1815 at one time made the people look back to 
the period of the French occupation as compara- 
tive freedom, and the institutions of France were 
associated with liberty, however unworthy of the 
name; but time and experience have taught a 
wiser lesson, and if the Italians have thereby 
learnt that they must trust to their own arm 
alone, the price of so much suffering has not been 
too dearly paid. Should the day ever arrive 
when those nations who sympathise with a people 
struggling for their just rights, will exercise their 
influence to prevent the unfair interference of 
other great powers in the interest of despotism, 
Italy may perhaps yet shake off her foreign 
yoke, and with it demolish the tyranny of her 
native princes. She has hitherto been like 
a ship in a tempestuous sea, where the crew have 
accepted, in their emergency, any pilot who 
volunteered to guide them into a safe harbour ; 
and incapable or unworthy, as each of these have 
proved themselves, and differing widely in means 
as well as aim, all hoisted the flag of Italian 
unity as the only sure hope of freedom. The ill- 
digested schemes of Mazzini, and of the Society of 
Young Italy, the fanciful theories of Gioberti, and 
the ambition of the House of Savoy (though for a 
time they have frustrated their own object) alike 
call upon the Italians of every State to join ina 
common cause ; while the weakness of the Pope, 
and the tyranny of the King of Naples, have 
shaken the outworks of superstition, and strength- 
ened the hatred to Austria. Even the selfishness 
displayed by foreign powers may perhaps have 
taught a lesson, not again to look to the stranger 
for protection, but that a people must solely rely 
on their own virtue, courage, and unanimity for 
independence ; and that the separate States of 
Italy, whatever may be their ultimate form of 
government, must build their freedom as one 
nation on Italian tradition and history, apart 
from all servile imitation of France, or even of 
England.” 








An Inquiry into the Evidence relating to the 
Charges brought by Lord Macaulay against 
William Penn. By John Paget, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Mr. Paget, gleaning after Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon in the same field of historical criticism, 
has succeeded in binding together a small 
but compact sheaf of his own. His researches 
effectively support the strong case made out 
by the biographer of Penn against the most 
popular of English historians. The result is 
very damaging not only to Lord Macaulay’s 
authority as a writer of histo 
character as a generous and high-minded 
man as well. e all know that he writes 
habitually under influences not favourable 
to strict historic accuracy, and expect there- 
fore a certain amount of exaggeration, of 
misrepresentation even, more or less un- 
conscious, in his work. Both his nature and 
his art, his political sympathies and his 


| habits as a fine writer, lead him to throw 


brighter lights and deeper shadows into his 
historical portraits than are to be found in 
the originals. 
effect must impair the finer sense of truth, 
so essential to correct historic portraiture, 
while nothing is more fatal to impartiality 
than a strong and manifest political bias. 


, but to his | 


The constant straining after | 





that Lord Macaulay often sacrifices minnte 
aceuracy to point, artistic putting, and 
dramatic effect. And historical students 
well know that his strong party feelings 
often colour unfairly his representations 
of public events. But till lately few 
would have believed that he could be 
guilty of wilful misrepresentation, or what 
is the same thing, that he would obsti- 
nately persist in repeating unfounded state- 
ments after their falsehood had been clearly 
ointed out. It is a great pity, both for 
is own‘and his readers’ sake, that he should 
do this. It shows a want of dignity anda 
want of strength that we should scarcely 
have expected to find in such an able, accom- 
plished, and high-spirited writer. For it is 
certainly weak not to confess that we are in 
the wrong, when we feel we really are so, 
not to avow frankly an error when it is 
clearly pointed out, even though this be done 
in a hostile spirit. We cannot but hope that 
Lord Sensiiey will in the end retract the 
more serious, which are at the same time 
the most unfounded of his charges against 
William Penn. 

Mr. Paget’s little book must contribute 
something toward bringing about this 
desirable result. It is calm in tone, and 
conclusive both in the evidence brought 
forward and the reasonings founded upon 
it. Mr. Paget divides Macaulay’s charges 
against Penn into nine, of which the first 
is the celebrated one about the maids 
at Taunton. It was Sir James Mackintosh 
who first, through a not unnatural blunder, 
connected William Penn’s name with that 
disreputable transaction. With regard to 
this Mr. Paget speaks as follows : 


***Tt must be added with regret that William 
Penn, sacrificing other objects to the hope of ob- 
taining the toleration of his religion from the 
king’s favour, was appointed an agent for the 
maids of honour, and submitted to receive instruc- 
tions to make the most advantageous composition 
he could in their behalf.’ The continuer of Mackin- 
tosh adopts the statement, and adds, that Penn 
went down to Taunton; in support of which as- 
sertion he cites Ralph, who, as we have seen, 
never mentions Penn in the matter, but says that 
the maids of honour sent down ‘an agent.’ That 
Lord Macaulay should have followed Mackintosh 
without inquiry in the original edition, should 
hardly excite surprise ; but after having had his 
attention drawn to the evidence, which was not in 
the possession of Mackintosh, and the origin of 
the mistake pointed out, he declares his deter- 
mination to adhere to his original statement, and 
justifies that determination at great length in a 
note to the edition of his ‘History’ just published, 
upon the following grounds :— 

‘* First, That Sir James Mackintosh had no 
doubt about the matter. 

‘* The authority of Sir James Mackintosh is un- 
questionably high. But Sir James Mackintosh 
would have been the first to admit the possibility 
that he might be led into error by deficient in- 
formation, or by the mistake of a transcriber, and 
the first to correct that error. Lord Macaulay is 

ut into possession of the evidence which Sir 
as Mackintosh had not, and the mistake of 
the transcriber is pointed out. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh is dead, and cannot correct the error; Lord 
Macaulay is living, and will not. The argument 
derived from the authority of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, under these circumstances, must go for as 
much as it is worth. 


The author concludes his reply under this 
head in a manner equally satisfactory : 


‘* Thirdly, Lord Macaulay urges that it is im- 
probable that the maids of honour would have 
employed such an agent as George Penne ; that 
Sir Francis Warre was a man of high rank and 
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consideration, and therefore it is unlikely that so 
low a fellow as George Penne should be employed 
in the transaction. , 

‘* It is exactly because he was a low fellow that 
he was employed. He was the agent to ‘bustle 
and stir about’ amongst the relatives of the girls, 
and wring the uttermost farthing from them. If 
an agent had been required to communicate with 
the ing, and to obtain their pardon, William 
Penn might possibly have been applied to; but 
this had been already done. The pardon was ob- 
tained, and all that remained was to make the 
best bargain with the relatives of the children. 
For this, George Penne, not William Penn, was 
the fitting agent. 

“* Fourthly. Lord Macaulay says that no in- 
ference should be drawn from the abrupt and 
uncourteous style of the note, or the conjunction 
of the obscure Mr. Walden with the king’s per- 
sonal friend and the lord-proprietor of a province, 
because the Marquess of Wellesley, when Governor 
of India, addressed his brother General Wellesley, 
in official communications, with the formality of 
‘ Sir.’ 

‘It would have been well, if, before using this 
argument, Lord Macaulay had observed the tone 
of the Duke of Somerset's letters to Sir Francis 
Warre, and asked himself whether those of Lord 
Sunderland to William Penn were likely to be 
less courteous? Let the reader picture to himself 
the terms in which Lord Sunderland would have 
announced to the Duke of Somerset, and to Sir 
Francis Warre, that the king’s personal and con- 
fidential friend had condescended t> take upon 
himself to ‘bustle and stir about,’ to ‘ease and 
assist’ the Somersetshire baronet, and the profuse 
expressions of gratitude which he would have 
been charged to express on the part of the maids 
of honour ; and then let him turn to the letter to 
‘Mr. Penne,’ and ask himself whether the lan- 
guage is most adapted to William Penn or to 
George Penne ! 

‘* Fifthly. Lord Macaulay has one argument 
left, and one only. 

‘* It is, that such is his opinion, and such shall 
be his opinion. This is the only argument of 
Lord Macaulay which it is impossible to answer. 
It is the same reasoning which was considered by 
Lord Peter to be conclusive in the great debate 
between himself and his brothers Martin and 
Jack, when they respectfully submitted that his 
brown loaf was not mutton. ‘ Look ye, gentle- 
men,’ cries Peter in a rage, ‘to convince you what 
a couple of blind, positive, ignorant, wilful puppies 
you are, I will use but this plain argument: By 
G—, it is good, true, natural mutton as any in 
Leadenhall market, and confound you both eter- 
nally if you offer to believe otherwise.’ ” 

Many of the other charges are disposed of 
in an equally conclusive manner, and the 
volume as a whole must be regarded as a full 
and satisfactory refutation of the odious 
charges brought by the great English 
historian against the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania. 





Unprotected Females in Sicily, Calabria, and 
on the top of Mount Etna. (Routledge & 
Co.) 


Here are our bright, brave friends again, 
“Emilia and Mamma;” this time turning 
the heads of susceptible Italians, rousing 
whole villages to adoration, and smiling 
their way, victorious over all sorts of 
Southern dangers and discomforts, as they 
smiled and conquered in their Northern 
experiences. Rapid and good-humoured; 
a httle dashing and rattling, but never vulgar 
or unfeminine ; witha proper womanly respect 
for flirting, and a souuedie consciousness of 
her own personal beauties, the Unprotected 
Female, fille, is justas charming and delight- 
fal among the orange groves of Southern 
Italy as she was in the pine forests of Norway ; 
just as piquante in her hat and feather which 











make the Catanian ask lazily if “ la Signorina 
is a ballerina ?” (dancer), as she was in her 
scarlet pantalettes which frightened away the 
wolves and fascinated the Norwegian 
peasants. The ascent of Mount Etna, and 
a journey into Calabria—that stronghold of 
brigandage and uncurbed passions—form the 
two heroic points of their present travels. 
And truly, without boast or self-glorification, 
they were feats of which any woman might 
be proud, and which none but exceptional 
and especially attractive women would have 
performed with the éclat and success of our 
fair authoress and her mother. 

Every one falls in love, or goes near to 
falling in love with “Emilia.” At Palermo 
a fiery Sicilian sees her in the “ Cathedral 
Church,” and straightway despatches a note 
to the hotel, wherein he breaks ground by 
demanding permission to open negotiations 
with la madre; at Caltanisetta, a provincial 
town on the way to Etna, Don Giovanni and 
others become quite romantic and tender ; 
at the foot of Mount Etna an amiable, gen- 
tlemanly monk, with whom, by way of scien- 
tific experiment, she essays a mild kind of 
flirtation, so assures her on the doubtful 
point of monkish gallantry that “no young 
ladies need in future take the trouble of 
trying the experiment ;” the passionate 
Calabrians literally adore her; and not a 
man of any degree with whom she comes in 
contact but is ready to serve her to his dying 
breath, and to defend her to the last drop of 
his blood. But all this is told in the most 
natural and unaffected manner, as a pretty 
girl, full of fun and kindness, would spea 
of her “ conquests” to her friends; the ad- 
miration she received being far too patent 
and well deserved to be ignored without 
falseness. ‘The honest recognition of her 
own attractions is one of the rarest and most 
delightful traits in a woman; and it is only 
thoroughly modest, unaffected, and healthy 
women who dare to be candid on that point. 
Prudery is a much safer game, and more 
considered by the multitude. 

Palermo did not detain them long. Its 
glossy donkeys, beggars, government _ lot- 
teries, which give to the State about 200,0001. 
annually, wherewith to support the hateful 
Swiss mercenaries ; its yellow-clad convicts ; 
its Donna Luisas, gliding to confessional 
under the charge of traditional duennas ; its 
brazen ram of Syracuse—the last of the four 
invented by Archimedes to show whence 
came the wind, as it rushed and roared 
through the hollow bodies set at the four 
corners of the town; its marble palaces, 
inhabited in the morning by dirty beggarly- 
looking women in ragged gowns ol wk 
old handkerchiefs wrapped round their un- 
brushed heads—in the afternoon by fashion- 
able, seductive Italian damas, all colours, 
perfumery, beautiful eyes, passionate love, 
magnificent hair, and childish ignorance; 
its dirt and stateliness; its capacity for com- 
mercial importance and impatience under 
the present rule of tyranny and vice; its 
classic associations and surpassing natural 
loveliness—Palermo, all ablaze with scarlet 
pomegranates and luscious with purple 
grapes, was not the goal of their Sicilian 
journey. They were bound for the crater 
of Mount Etna, and nothing less would 
satisfy them. It was to no purpose that 
every Italian to whom they confided their 
intention, expressed the utmost horror of it. 
“Girare senza esser accompagnate!” they 
said in varied accents of condemnation and 
terror. The thing was impossible; could 
never be done; the English ladies were mad 





to dream of it; and ran some risk of being 
thought even worse than mad. For no 
Italian woman understands independence or 
self-reliance; and a journey without a male 
escort is as completely out of their habits as 
their duennas and cicisbeos are foreign to 
ours. But our unprotected females were not 
to be discouraged. With a plaited grass 
basket full of cold chickens, cake, wine, and 
various Palermitan dainties ; with two water- 
proof bags, and several warm shawls; dressed 
in strong cotton gowns over warm petti- 
coats, and equipped, one in a round 
hat and feather, the other in an elastic 
bonnet, with a charm against the fingers of 
beggars and children in the shape of a 
stuffed fox’s head with large, bright, cun- 
ning eyes, and which was the paint-pocket 
as well, and with a little chamois-foot whistle, 
as a danger signal, they started off for the 
interior, trusting to their own nerve and 
good humour to carry them safely to the 
end, as they had been carried so often before. 
They passed through a few adventures of 
the milder sort, before they came to Nicolosi, 
whence the ascent is made, and they were 
initiated into a curious secret of Sicilian 
domestic habits. They called in the morn- 
ing on a gentleman to whom they bore 
letters of introduction. They were received 
by a magnificent looking Pasha of a Don, in 
a green velvet dressing gown and red cap, 
all very fine, who was followed into the room 
by a pretty, ragged slave, to whom they 
did not even like to give money, so they 
ave it to one of the spinner-women instead. 
> the afternoon they met the Pasha with a 
lady by his side, driving in a_ beautiful 
carriage. They looked; and the ragged 
little slave girl was his fashionably dressed, 
smiling, princess of a wife! This was simply 
an instance of Sicilian matutinal slovenli- 
ness. They pursue their journey, and see 
more of Sicilian life. They turn sick at the 
abominable cruelty exercised towards horses, 
mules, and oxen, which are scored and 
gashed with a knife when we would simply 
lash with a whip ; they hear a Sicilian “ row,” 
and are tolerably frightened at its violence ; 
are in some danger of dying of starvation at 
Caltanisetta, the capital of a province— 
“nothing to be had,” until their good genius 
Don Giovanni provides them with a magic 
supper ; they cause commotion and jealousy 
between the said Don and a gentleman who 
understands English, to whom they present 
a Times to study; and they learn to eat and 
almost to sleep and live in public, so much 
are they followed, intruded on, and stared 
at, both openly and through the trous Judas, 
which almost baffle Mamma’s ingenuity to 
mask; theyraveclassicalities andmythologies; 
go down sulphur mines ; flirt with more sus- 
ceptible Dons; are robbed in the most bare- 
faced manner by a priest; get into a little 
danger in crossing a swollen torrent; part 
sentimentally with their gallant friends ; and 
so journey through Catania, till they come to 
Nicolosi, at the foot of the wondrous volcano 
they are to explore. 
ive days of incessant rain detained them 
prisoners at the base, an annoyance con- 
siderably lightened by the kindness and com- 
panionship of the celebrated Dr. Gemelaro, 
the Etnean philosopher, as it pleases our 
lively friend to call him; the same whom M. 
Quatrefages found of so much value in his 
late scientific tour, and a man of rare worth 
and knowledge. Here too the er gE 
little episode of the monk took place, whic 
caused the philosopher to wish he could 


assassinate him, and be his mortal enemy 
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for ever afterwards; and here the pretty 
young daughter of the Cancelliere said Aves 
for their safety in their winter ascent, and, 
when her Aves were finished, wrote a poem 
on the occasion. It was in vain that Dr. 
Gemelaro opposed their project; in vain 
that the very guides shook their heads and 
made incomplete arrangements, sure of a 
failure,—the nerve and pluck of our two 
heroines were proof against everything. 
And after the five days of rain ceased, the 
ascent was fairly begun; every obstacle was 
successively overcome, fatigue was conquered, 
mistakes were laughed away, and the brave 
English girl at last seated her mother 
comfortably on an icicle at the top of the 
mountain, while she ran off with Georgio, 
her guide, to the edge and summit of the 
dome-like crater. The guides were in tre- 
mendous spirits. They shouted and sang, 

ve all the honour to Santa Lucia, whose 
éte-day it was, said the thing must be 
rinted, and, slily adds our authoress, ended 
y taking them for very near relations of 
her holiness Santa Lucia, “ perhaps me for 
herself.” In descending, they suffered 
awfully from cold and fatigue, and the ter- 
rible desire for sleep and rest, which, if 
indulged, is such certain death. They lost 
their mules, and they lost a shawl; and they 
thought they were going to be left in the 
forest to die. But these misadventures all 
came to a good ending. The mules were 
found, a fire was lighted, the guides warmed 
their chilled feet with their silk handker- 
chiefs, and, after a little time of rest— 
bivouacing before a blazing fire — they 
gained Nicolosi safe and sound, having been 
absent seventeen hours, and became the nine 
days’ wonder and historical heroines of the 
place. 


Down next to Syracuse, which is under 
the especial protection of the Virgin, as evi- 
denced by the Latin letter written on ordi- 
nary paper, and carefully preserved in the 
cathedral, and where they saw Dionysius’s 
ear and spent Christmas night on the balcony 
in a blaze of fireworks; and then across the 
straits between Scylla and Charybdis, and 
so, amid the gloomiest forebodings of all 
they left behind them, to Calabria, to be 
greeted on New Year’s Day with a pretty 
sonnet on rose-coloured paper, placed in 
each coffee-cup and wishing a “ happy New 
Year.” They found Calabria full of beauty 
and interest; full, too, of most romantic 
gallantry. This was the manner in which 
they were received at the Cavaliere Mon- 
solini’s : 


‘“When the morning had passed midst these 
pleasant statistics, the parties proposed driving 
for amusement to some of the surrounding villas, 
and there we spent the most completely Italian 
afternoon, in a poetical and romantic point of view, 
we had yet had. Each garden was a bower of 
graceful trellis, the pliant vine leading through 
thousand arches of tender green, to spots where 
the massive tree of tropic growth hung over the 
delicate camellia and sweet cassia ; the sun glowed 
warm through their leaves ; rustic seats were 
placed where all the beauties met ; pliant baskets 
at our feet were filled with luscious Mandarine 
oranges plucked by attendant peasants who re- 
mained to play on their rustic pipes, the small 
reeds of which they held two, or even three, to 
their lips at once ; one, most agile, placed a ladder 
against the long trunk of the African palm, and 
brought down a branch, golden as the dates it 
bore. The balin of the south was soft as ever the 
serie had breathed it : light and life danced 
on the ground; the young envoys, romantic as 
their country, had each prepared an ode, and 
Yecited it with an animation inspired by the novelty 


of the subject, ‘ Ladies visiting their Calabria.’ 
Seeing this talent appreciated, they burst forth 
into lively improvisations, each taking up the 
strain the other dropped, and carrying it on with 
an animation which gave new turns and fresh ideas 
to the original verse. On re-entering the inn, 
their buoyant spirits found further vent in the 
graceful steps of the national ‘ Tarantella ;’ hai 
and violin were summoned upstairs ; the hand- 
some landlady and pretty niece entered with zest 
into its maze—all that has been said and written 
of merry Italy in other ages seemed realised by 
this joyous close to a Calabrian day !” 


Don Raffaelle, the director of Posts, travels 
with them; takes the most fatherly care of 
them both, especially of la Signorina; 
spreads his cloak as a carpet for them in the 
true spirit of Walter Ralegh; and finally 
leaves them comfortably provided for, by his 
own exertions. They receive presents of 
cream and fruit; of cake and sugar-plums ; 
and they see real Calabrian costume and 
hear horrible Calabrian stories. Calabrian 
costume is in this wise: 


Those beautiful white head-dresses, square at 
the top, flowing behind ; bodies of velvet, laced 
and trimmed with coloured ribbons, and under- 
skirts of red, covered with stately figures ; across 
their shoulders were thrown woollens, striped in 
brilliant orange. Those going to mass, or a 
christening, were decked with gold ; mourners 
had head-dresses of transparent black, folded 
square as the white ; others repairing to the fields, 
wore petticoats all but tight, with blue over-skirt 
open in front, and knotted behind at pleasure; 
their stockings ceased cut off at the ankles, and 
shoes were rare. The men appeared brigands all 
over: the pointed hat which i played so large 
a part in romantic portraiture towered on every 
head, and was festooned with endless rows of 
velvet, each having a pendent loop at the side ; 
their jackets, gaiters, and goat-skin sandals, were 
of the exactest bandit cut; the fops could be 
known by brilliant coloured waistcoats, and gay 
edgings loaded with buttons. Not a few here and 
there were in this attire, but all; they were 
Calabrians in perfection.” 


And this is the story; and Mamma’s very 
natural decision thereon : 


‘*She was the wife of a peasant, and during 
his absence received frequent visits from a neigh- 
bour. 

‘*Her little girl of ten years old was unwittingly 
present at one of these interviews, and said, ‘I 
shall tell papa, when he comes back, how kind 
that forester is to you, dear mamma.’ 

‘The pair exchanged glances. 

‘**Go, my darling,’ she said, ‘and heat the 
large stove to bike some bread ready for papa.’ 

“*¢T have.’ 

‘**Go again, and make it hotter, that papa’s 
bread may be brown.’ 

**¢Oh ! mamma, it’s red-hot now.’ 

‘**¢Come down, then, and help me to bake.’ 

‘*She seized her daughter by the heels, and 
threw her in ! 

‘* After some hours the peasant-husband re- 
turned. 

‘**T smell something burning,’ said he. 

‘¢ Tis but the meat preparing for your supper.’ 

‘**Meat, flesh—it appears to me like human 
flesh—WHERE Is Nixa?’ 

‘A shot through his head was her reply. 

‘*His wife had seized his gun and fired ; then 
donning his clothes, she joined the brigand band 
with the forester. This only occurred last July. 

‘The reciter of the tragedy was himself tragic 
in appearance, dressed almost as a peasant, and 


’ 


we could not listen to it, and which had only 
happened the week before. 

‘What with the earthquakes, the female- 
robber, and the fear of offending our friend with 
the rolling eyes, Mamma began to think we had 
been long enough in the country, and had better 
float away by the next steamer.” 

The steamer came at last ; the whole place 
turned out to launch their boat; and with 
heavy hearts they quitted wild and warm 
Calabria, where they had met with such 
universal kindness, that the very inn-keepers 
made no charge, and were content with what- 
ever they chose to give them. And then, 
dancing over the bright blue waves, the 
reached Naples, “landed, drove to an hotel, 
took their places amidst civilised people, and 
felt there was such a thing as living without 
being adored.” 


At Naples their landlord makes an un- 
successful attempt to cheat them; so they 
go to Portici, where they find lodgings in a 
pretty little white cottage tenanted by a 
father and two young coquettish daughters ; 
a duenna is appointed to guard these 
daughters, and her whole time is taken up 
in preventing their flirtations from the 
windows with the passing railway and 
custom-house officials. But in spite of her 
watchfulness, Nanetta did once manage to 
throw a carnation through the Venetian 
blind, saying coyly ; “ Avete qualche cosa per 
me?” It was Nanetta too, who got the 
rusty old master, engaged to teach them 
“the humanities,” to write a letter from her 
dictation to her absent lover. But excepting 
a melo-dramatic story quoted from hearsay, 
Naples and Portici seem tame after Etna 
and Calabria; and the fair authoress soon 
brings her book to a close—leaving on her 
readers the most pleasant impressions of her 
travelling and conversational powers, with a 
genuine admiration of her capacity and 
character. We hope we shall soon meet her 
again; doing her womanly battle with 
Lah rere and cowardice as gaily and merrily 
and innocently as ever. 








Journal of My 
Revolution. 
(Bentley.) 

No less a man than Shakspere has en- 

grafted upon our language the proverbial 

expression, “tedious as a twice-told tale.” 

What, then, would logical calculation lead us 

to expect from a tale a hundred times, nay, a 

thousand times told? Yet there are some 

tales of history, with the recital of which 
curiosity is never wearied. The most promi- 
nent of these is the tale of the French 

Revolution ; we mean the French Revolution : 

by italicising emphasis it can alone be dis- 

tinguished; the Fronde and the League 
claim precedence as revolutions ; it was not 
the first, it was not the last; it has left the 
world “a glass that shows us many more.” 

If few remain who personally witnessed its 

fearful struggles and felt its horrors, there is 

still a large generation who at their mothers’ 
knees mingled in their little minds the French 

Revolution with the ogre of a fairy tale, and 

may yet involuntarily shudder at the sight 

of the words “ République Frangaise.” And 


Life during the French 
y Grace Dalrymple Elliot. 





with rolling eyes of wildest Calabrian expression ; 
despite his kindnesses, Mamma was always afraid 
of fim ; which fear was not decreased by his 





saying, in a state of excitement, ‘there were 
people whose blood he could drink.’ The follow- 
ing evening I foolishly asked him to recite us 
some story still more horrible, as if that were 
possible ; but he actually began one so dreadful 


there is a wholly new generation of readers, 
| whose hearts cannot fail to beat in perusing 
_ episodes of that wild and bloody romance, 
| which shook in the vividness of actuality the 
| minds of their immediate forefathers, and 
| which has not yet so far receded into the 
| doubtful gloom of far-gone history as to lore 
| its sharply-defined distinctness of reality. 
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It is thus that a vast amount of interest 
may still be attached to the posthumous 
memoir of Mrs. Elliot’s life in Paris during 
the earlier days of the Revolution and amidst 
those fearful events of the “Time of Terror,” 
of which she was uot only an immediate 
witness, but herself a victim. The book has, 
at the same time, the advantage of not at- 
tempting to dwell upon the well-known his- 
torical facts of a period of history so often 
narrated. It contains merely a simple ac- 
count of the personal adventures of a lady 
whom circumstances flung into the whirlpool 
of the times, who was hurried from one scene 
of fearful excitement to another, who for 
many along day dwelt in the valley of the 
shadow of death. For vividness of interest 
in this respect, we know of few books relating 
to this eventful period which so greatly rivet 
the attention ; few where all the horrors of 
man’s daily life at such an epoch are set 
forth with such a startling force of reality. 
This peculiar impression the book probab 
owes to its merit of natural simplicity. It 
has all the air of being what it professes 
to be—the truthful record of a woman’s 
adventures, written, with each scene still 
strongly clinging to memory, by a woman’s 


pen. 

In saying this, we admit that we accept, 
without attempting any very rigid exam- 
ination, the genuineness of the memoirs. 
Without the feeling of reliance on complete 
truthfulness, the book would lose a great 
proportion of its charm. We might read it 
as another exciting romance, not without its 
power to absorb our attention; but we 
should lose that primary motive for interest, 
which carries us on from page to page 
through scenes so life-like in their intensity 
of excitement. Unfortunately, the strangely 
yen position in which Mrs. Elliot was 
placed, is apt to raise doubts as to the accu- 
racy of some of her statements, especially as 
regards her relations with the court; and 
on the other hand, there is a want of dis- 
tinctness about the origin attributed to the 
compilation of the memoirs—namely, that 
they were written to satisfy the curiosity of 
King George III., who, through his physi- 
cian, Mr. (afterwards Sir David) Dundas, 
had heard scraps of the lady’s strange his- 
tory,—and the subsequent disposition of 
papers so valuable in very many points of 
view, which leaves a vague feeling of scep- 
ticism on the reader’s mind. Swayed as 
our own mind has been, however, by the 
apparent truthfulness of a narrative so 
natural and so vivid in the scenes it 
describes, we own ourselves wholly biassed 
in favour of its genuine authenticity. 

Such a “ thrilling sensation” do the 
“ startling situations,” the “ striking effects,” 
the “ pelpieting interest,” and all the other 
qualities usually ascribed by newspaper 
criticism to exciting dramas or romantic 
novels exercise on the reader’s mind, that 
his difficulty must be to persuade himself that 
heis not reading a powerful fiction ; and were 
it not for the preface, which tells of the lad 
writing her memoirs to Royal command, safe 
andsoundin England, there are probably few, 
who would not be borne along on the torrent 
of the narrative, with the intensest curiosity 
to discover at the conclusion of what might 
be read as a diary, whether the persecuted | 
heroine was led to execution like so many | 
other victims, or ultimately saved. Of this | 
nature are the pages detailing with graphic 
simplicity her escape from Paris, during the 
scenes of terror, by a breach in the city | 
wall; her night tramp to her country house 





at Meudon; her return with difficulty on an 


act of charity ; her efforts to assist the esca: 

of M. de Chansonets, the Governor of the 
Tuileries; the adventures and narrow es- 
capes from detection of the two wanderers; 
the scenes of the domiciliary visits, when 
the hunted royalist lay nearly dead beneath 
a mattress; the lady’s subsequent success 
in effecting the evasion of the fugitive; her 
own arrest and trial, from the discovery of 
a letter addressed to Charles Fox; her 
acquittal after scenes of constantly con- 
flicting alternations of hope and fear; her 
arrest once more upon new and frivolous 
accusations; her escape and recapture; her 
final commitment to the prison of Versailles 
and subsequent transfer to Paris ; the various 
complicated incidents of prison life, and the 
episodical scenes connected with her fellow 
prisoners, such as General Hoche, the Cus- 
tines, and the Beauharnais, one of the most 
affecting of which may be found in the fare- 
well of Je osephine (subsequently the Empress) 
and her ill-fated first husband. So carried 
away is the reader by the exciting interest of 
all these incidents, so seemingly true and 
lifelike, that he at last breathes more freely, 
as if relieved from an oppressive nightmare, 
when he finds that his heroine is rescued 
from imminent death by the fall of Robes- 
- when another morning’s dawn might 

ave seen her mount the scaffold. 

Although certain confused relations are 
established between Mrs. Elliot and the 
court, and she indeed appears to have 
accepted a private mission from Marie Antoi- 
nette to Brussels, the purport of which does 
not altogether clearly reg my although a 
connexion is thus traced, here and there, 
between the writer and the more eminent 
historical personages and events of the time ; 
yet, in an historical point of ‘view, it is her 
appreciation of the character of the Duke 
of Orleans (Egalité) with whom she appears 
to have been on intimate terms of friend- 
ship, which will chiefly attract attention. 
For this misguided man she seems to have 
possessed a great attachment; and she 
endeavours throughout to explain and pal- 
liate his errors, until his “ crime” of voting 
for the death of the King alienates her last 
lingering hold of friendship. She describes 
him as a mere “man of pleasure,’ “the 
most unfit man that ever existed to be set 
up as achief of a great faction,” for which 
elevation “ neither his mind, his abilities, nor 
indeed his education fitted him,” but “ sur- 
rounded by ambitious men, who led him to 
their purpose by degrees, representing every- 
thing to him in a favourable light, and 
hurrying him on till he was so much in 
their power that he could not recede,” and 
afterwards left him “in the hands of those 
miscreants, whom they placed about him, 
who brought others with them like them- 
selves, until they succeeded in his total ruin 
and dishonour.” Her feelings upon this 
subject, and her frequent interviews with 
the Duke, whom she in vain endeavours to 
turn away from the course he is pursuing, 
offer, as an historical appreciation of a very 
eminent personage, however biassed by 
friendly views, some of the greatest points of 
graver interest in the book. Her exculpa- 
tion of the unhappy man, (as far as it goes,) 
is chiefly based upon the obstinacy of the 
King to drive his relation from his preserfte 
and load him with contumely, when a 
contrary course might have conciliated a 
friend. She utterly repudiates treasonable 
views on the part of the Duke. She 
is convinced from the bottom of her 





soul that “he never thought or intended 
to go the length he did:” and the 
impulse that hurried him onward in that 
revolutionary career, which terminated 
on the scaffold, she attributes almost 
entirely to the influence of the man whom 
she designates as “the monster Lafayette.” 
Her last interview with him, when she 
endeavours to persuade him to connive at 
the escape of M. de Chansonets, is an epi- 
sodical’ scene in a living historical drama 
full of truth of nature, exhibiting a remark- 
able picture of the mind of a weak man, 
driven on by the sway of circumstances 
to the destruction of all around him. There 
is a truthfulness impressed upon all these 
incidents of the narrative, indeed upon all 
the circumstances connected with the Duke 
of Orleans, which seems beyond the power 
of art. 

Among other historical episodes which are 
novel, at least to ourselves, we may cite the 
scene at the Comédie Italienne, when the 
Queen appeared for the last time in F gare. 
and the performance was interrupted by a 
rush of Jacobins on the stage in order to tear 
to pieces Madame Dugazon, the singer, for 
having looked pointedly at the Queen in 
saying the words “Ah! comme j'aime ma 
maitresse!”’ Little known also to the general 
reader are the circumstances of the Belgian 
revolution of the period, and the struggles 
between the Vandernottist and Vonckist 
factions, in which the writer finds herself 
involved during her journey to Brussels 
(Chapter II.) ; and the details she gives upon 
the subject are replete with information. 
With so many elements of far more than 
usual interest, it is impossible for a book 
like this not to attract and enthral a vast 
number of readers. 








Thirty-fwe Years of a Dramatic Author's 
Life. By Edward Fitzball, Esq. (Newby.) 
Never were the rigours of criticism depre- 
cated with more unaffected simple-minded- 
ness than by the author in his preface to 
this book. ‘I cannot apprehend,’ he says, 
“that the enlightened reviewer of the present 
day will attempt to crush this truthful work 
on any tortuous wheel.” Far be it from us 
to have one thought of attempting to crush 
any book in which an author 7 waa so 
much genuine unalloyed truthfulness of 
feeling and unadulterated sincerity of pur- 
pose; and, in this instance, no critic, not 
utterly callous, could be otherwise than 
touched by the almost boyish naiveté with 
which a worthy and most estimable man has 
set before the public his early struggles, 
his hopes and fears, his disappointments 
and successes, his susceptibilities, his heart- 
burnings, and his fresh, unaffected delight 
at winning praise and fame. The unmis- 
takeably genuine sincerity has every title to 
our respect, even when it occasionally calls up 
a smile. The author, however, himself tells 
us that his book is, “after all, but a broken 
string of unpretending facts and anecdotes 
for the information and entertainment of 
such as take a more than common ‘interest 
in stage affairs ;” and it is precisely in this 
light that it must be regarded. Although a 
general reading public must always take an 
interest in the career of an upright man, 
now struggling with the reverses of a pre- 
carious calling, now in the heyday of his 
popularity, but always single-minded and 
true, yet 1t is chiefly to those who more par- 
ticularly direct their attention to the stage, 

that he must look for readers. 
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Apart from Mr. Fitzball’s pleasant ac- 
count of his childhood, his boyish aspira- 
tions towards the imaginative and the 
poetical, his first attempt at dramatic 
authorship at the early age of twelve, his 
determination to be independent of his 
family and become a printer, his longing for 
dramatic fame, his youthful loves and 
marriage with one whose name is constantly 
mentioned with the utmost love and rever- 
ence throughout the volumes, and his day 
dreamings in the aggre old city of 
Norwich—all which matters are treated 
with a wonderful naiveté, that is not without 
its peculiar charm—he has written little 
more than a record of the theatrical annals 
of the last thirty years, during a life of 
indefatigable labour. It is not only in this 
point of view, however, that the book is a 
curious one. More curious still is the 
record, which he seems to have given un- 
consciously, of the change of public taste 
during this period. ndowed with an 
imaginative mind, fostered probably by 
romance-reading, the tendencies of Mr. 
Fitzball’s fancy have been chiefly directed 
towards the wild, the romantic, the start- 
ling. With an instinctive appreciation of 
striking stage effects, matured by expe- 
rience (although we must consider some of 
his earlier efforts, such as “The Floating 
Beacon,” his best in point of construction), he 
gave scope to his natural love of the ultra- 
dramatic, and was the first melodrama 
writer of his day. But the melodrama, the 
romantic Easter spectacle, the supernatural 
play have grown to be things of the past. The 
public, in a more matter-of-fact age, has shown 
a growing taste for actualities, scenes of real 
life, or farcical caricatures of modern days. 

If we may judge by the author’s own 
expressions, however, it is chiefly as a writer 
of opera libretto that he claims to take 
his stand: and in this: he is right. 
Coupled to such compositions as those of 
Balfe and Wallace, his poetry still may 
= to the hope of future fame in days 
when his dramas, with all their merits of 
imagination, fancy, romantic combination, 
bold situation, and excellently contrived 
stage effects, will slumber on their shelves or 
be revivified only for the occasional delecta- 
tion of more naif and less exacting pro- 
Vincial audiences. 

Whilst thus expressing our opinion that 
Mr. Fitzball has produced a book far from 
being without interest to readers who 
find pleasure in a simple autobiography 
that includes many elements of romance, 
and highly interesting to a more confined 
dramatic public, we beg his permission 
(in spite of his deprecation) to record a few 
—we will not say objections—but regrets. 
We regret that a want of proper revision 
should have allowed him to send to 
the press a book displaying so many mis- 
takes, not only in orthography, and more 
especially in the spelling of well-known 
names (ex. gr., we find Miss Helen Faucit on 
one page called Miss Ellen Faucett on 
another), but in matters of common noto- 
riety, theatrical or otherwise. He tells us, 
as one instance among many, that he founded 
a drama on Miss Edgeworth’s novel of 
“The Scottish Chiefs.” He misquotes a well 
known phrase from A Cure for the Heart- 
ache, by attributing the words to Lord 
agg and not Sir Hubert. He speaks of 
Mrs. Keeley by her maiden name as Miss 
Goddard. More curiously than all, he gravely 
informs us that he derived the subject of 
The Siege of Rochelle from Linda di Cha- 


mount, instead of Madame de Genlis’ well- 
known novel of the same name, when he 
himself (unless we are greatly mistaken) had 
already constructed a drama, produced in his 
early days at Norwich, under the title (we 
believe) of Father and Daughter, upon the 
“= same subject. 
econdly, we may be allowed to regret that 
he should have wasted so much good writing 
upon the worn-out and (we trust) exploded cry 
of the “ Decline of the Drama in Bngland.” 
He pays a charming complimentary tribute, 
it is true, without one sigh of rivalry, to 
living English dramatic writers. But surely 
he is utterly astray in speaking of witnessing 
empty benches to meritorious plays: and 
what can induce him to pen the words, “The 
insolvency. of managers is an every-day 
drama,” when the enormously profitable suc- 
cess of well-conducted theatrical establish- 
ments is notorious? We lament this all the 
more, as his remarks upon a model manager 
(vol. I., p. 259), who should not be a play- 
actor or a play-writer, but a practical man, 
“a well-informed man of business, endowed 
with some feeling, and a sufficiency of taste 
to know a good drama, that is, a drama 
likely to please the public, whether it please 
himself or not,” are replete with good sense. 
One more regret, and we have done. We 
do regret that in a genuine book of so 
much straightforward simplicity the author 
should have allowed his fondness for the 
melodramatic to lead him into fine lan- 
guage, often out of place and proportion as 
regards his subject. His narrative is a 
pleasant one. Why should it be compared 
(vol. IL. p. 167) to a “smooth stream, down 
which as we glide, the lotus flower, the 
springing trout, and the purple and gold 
wing of the bounding king-fisher break away 
attention from the sleepy monotony of the 
current?” How on earth does he contrive 
(p. 184) to compare the “ half-shades” of 
Mr. Sims Reeves’s notes to “ the finest vibra- 
tion of a railway whistle, heard through 
the amber-scented mouthpiece of evening, 
twenty miles distant?” And surely the 
“ high-priest of sylvan shrines and their 
chimerical rites” may be a devoted wor- 
shipper of pure nature without declaring 
that “chaos is come again,” when he loves 
no longer “the forests and the glens, the 
dewy mornings and the starry nights.” We 
are among those who would be the first to 
call forth “the violets from beneath the 
leaves ;” but we care not for the violets that 
assume such very unnaturally gorgeous 
colouring. We can assure our readers, how- 
ever, that these last two bunches of them 
are very pleasant bouquets, that waft a very 
genuine and agreeable odour around them. 








Recollections of a Winter Cumpaign in India, 
in 1857—1858. With Drawings on Steel 
from the Author’s Designs. By Capt. 
Oliver J.Jones,R.N. (Saunders & Otley.) 


Tuts is a book to lie on drawing-room tables. 
The style in which it is got up belongs to this 
season of the year. Binding, paper, type, 
and illustrations are alike elegant and 
tasteful. Its merits do not, however, lie 
exclusively on the outside. The author's 
narrative possesses that interest which, in 
spite of literary deficiencies, attaches to 
every simple and straightforward account 
ofthe impressions and experiences of an eye- 
witness and actor in important transactions. 
Captain Jones is more skilful, however, with 





his pencil than with his i ge His portraits 
of native originals, and his. sketches of 





various scenes of camp-life and incidents of 
the field of battle, give more vivid con- 
ceptions of men and things than pages even 
of = description would convey. 
aptain Jones is the son. of an old Penin- 
sular officer, whose rapid promotion—he was 
@ major-general at thirty-five—he contrasts 
rather pathetically with his own slow ad- 
vancement in the sister service. He wielded 
against the Indian mutineers the sword 
“which his father had used in the retreat upon 
Corunna.” When the rebellion broke out, 
failing in his application for active employ- 
ment, he obtetiad from the Admiralty lave 
to travel for a year in India, and gallantly 
served as a volunteer in connection with the 
53rd Regiment and the Naval Brigade. His 
narrative, though not without points of 
interest, is somewhat meagre. It contains 
accounts of some of the engagements 
in which the author took part, which, in 
two instances, those of Kala Nuddee and 
Shumshabad, are made clearly intelligible 
to civilian apprehensions by carefully 
drawn plans of the actions. Captain Jones 
joined the encampment of the 53rd on the 
25th of November, 1857, and remained with 
it during five months, when his wounds and 
generally enfeebled health compelled him to 
return to England. He enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the gallant and lamented Sir William 
Peel, and of Mr. Russell of The Times, and 
was once or twice brought into direct com- 
munication with Sir Colin Campbell ; of all 
of whom, as of other less distinguished 
though scarcely less meritorious personages, 
he has memes Pre to say. We can only 
make room for one or two extracts : 
‘Captain Rowley Lambert, R.N., was also 
going down on his way home, which I was very 
sorry for, as being a fellow-creature, 1 had hoped 
to see much of him.” 


Captain Jones, no doubt, endorses the 
sentiment of Terence, at which a Roman 
- bm * once rose, “ Nihil humanum a me 
alienum puto.” It is difficult to see, how- 
ever, in what way the circumstance our 
author mentions as inclining him to Captain 
Lambert could give that gentleman any 
special interest for him. Captain Jones 
speaks in another place of the Naval Brigade 
as his “ fellow creatures.” We infer, there- 
fore, that the term has a secondary and 
mystic meaning, expressive of professional en- 
dearment. Captain Jones relates a Pn 
story” of the conduct of two of the Naval 
Brigade, on sentry duty at Allahabad : 


‘* One who was on sentry on the main works of 
the fort by moonlight, looking over the parapet, 
saw another who was sentry on the ravelin, or 
some outwork. Now Jack, though he could tell 
the head from the stern of a ship, and perhaps of 
a horse, had not passed a competitive examination 
before his admission into the service, and no doubt 
his education in fortification and engineering had 
been sadly neglected, and therefore he was not aware 
that the outwork was not part of the fortification 
which he was so vigilantly guarding, and seeing a 
man walk up and down outside of what he con- 
sidered the fort, and of course his head being full of 
spies, lurking Sepoys, &c. &c., challenged him. 

he sentry on the outer work not imagining that 
it was he who was the subject of his messmate’s 
anxious inquiries, held his peace, upon which 
Jack in the fort let drive at Jack on the outwork. 

‘The outwork Jack, a little taken aback by 
the musket ball whizzing near his head, sung out, 
‘Hallo! that’s your game is it, my buck? 
Here's let drive at you then!’ and on 
returned the fire. On their being relieved a 
taken to the guard-house, all that passed between 
them was, ‘ Well, I’m blowed, Jack, but we are 
mortal bad shots, we are.’” 
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THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 


—— Ga 
“ De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.”” 

The Council has assembled at the Bedford. A large 
attendance of Members. A phenomenon requiring 
explanation is beheld. There is a truly elegant 
and elaborate dessert, with an array of flowers, 
on the table, while the weed from Virginia can 
nowhere be detected. One of Rimmel's table foun- 
tains of ruby glass is casting up a fragrant 
thread of Eau de Cologne. Three bouquets are 
visible, and this fact leads up to the required ex- 
planation. At THE Epitor’s right is seen Mrs. 
Proressor ; beside the gallant soldier sits Mrs. 
Droorer ; and THE MANDARIN is talking the 
most elaborated nothingness to Mrs. STOKE, to 
whom, although she is an advanced matron 
(while Mas. Proressor is a handsome brown 
party, and Mrs. DrooPEris a pretty little blonde), 
the young man’s worldly sagacity has led him to 
pay the most distinguished attentions. THE 
O’DONNEGAN, superbly attired in a blue coat, 
and with three large green glass studs in his 
clean shirt front, is perfectly rotatory in his 
assiduous politeness. 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

Ladies, my benighted friends here have some- 
times called this bottle the sun of our table—a 
sentiment in which I never joined the heathens ; 
but what do they say now, with three suns spark- 
ling their beneficent rays upon us? I give ye my 
honour ’tis the proudest moment of my life. 


MRS. PROFESSOR (smiling). 


But I thought it was understood that nothing 
pretty was to be said tous. I am sure that we 
should not have accepted the invitation if we had 
thought you meant to put yourselves out of 
the way. 

THE O’DONNEGAN. 


Ah! now, that is too severely sarcastic, Madam. 
The involuntary homage which gratitude lays at 
your feet should not be derided. 


THE MANDARIN. 


It seems to me that Mrs. Oakleigh’s protest is 
a perfectly just reproof. I appeal to Mrs. Stoke 
whether I have not been talking in the most 
sensible manner, and without the slightest effort 
to make myself agreeable. 


MRS. STOKE (graciously). 
And have succeeded without an effort. 


THE COLONEL. 

I have forgotten myself so far as to have been 
just explaining to Mrs, Drooper the new principle 
of discharging cannon. 

MRS. DROOPER. 


It is most interesting, and I am sure I under- 
stand it perfectly. Boddy, dear (to her dramatic 
husband, whose name is Ichabod), do you think it 
could be applied to your pieces, and make them 
go off better? (A general laugh.) 


MR. DROOPER (calmly). 


Causes produce effects, That poke is change 
for my having suggested that we might as well 
come here in a cab as in a brougham. 


THE BARONET, 


And quite right that you should be punished 
for such a suggestion. Nobody, and least of all 
a lady who has children, is safe in a cab. I saw 
one that had just deposited three scarlet fever 
patients at the hospital, go and draw up in the 
rank at Knightsbridge last Tuesday, and presently 
a materfamilias and three little girls got into it. I 
hope they are out of danger by this time. 

MRS. DROOPER (having turned pale). 

0; how wicked! I am sure that driver deserves 

to be ed. 
THE PROFESSOR. 
There must be an average of scarlet fever cases, 


and therefore the question how they are caused is 
comparatively unimportant. 





MRS. PROFFSSOR (severely). 

Alfred ! (He cowers, and she gradually softens.) 
You know you don’t mean it, but men think it 
intellectual to pretend to speak calmly about the 
most dreadful things. 

MRS. STOKE. 

I dare say that he would run from Hampstead 
to Whitechapel in his slippers, in the middle of 
the night, if anything were the matter with his 
own baby, and you thought any good could be 
done by his going. 

MRS. PROFESSOR, 

I assure you he would. I remember when 
little Maria —— 

THE PROFESSOR (not particularly delighted with 

the line of defence.) 

Talking of shocking things (attention from the 
ladies), 1 quite agree with the writer of the 
Times article on Dean Close and the pantomimes, 
that these spectacles are not only harmless, but 
produce very great benefit to children. 


MRS, PROFESSOR. 
Well, you have got us only one box since —— 
THE PROFESSOR. 


My dear, that is irrelevant. I was going to 
say that you do a child a great and real kindness 
in letting him see one of those beautiful scenes, 
Beverley’s for instance, in which everything that 
is full of brightness, and rich colour, and graceful 
form, is brought together in magical fashion, and 
where effect after effect is disclosed, until the eye 
and the mind are perfectly saturated with delight. 
You entrance him at the time, you give him 
material for recollection, and you furnish him with 
the most delicious dreams of glories and loveli- 
nesses. A parson, or anybody else, who says that 
this is injurious to a child simply talks inf— 
ineffable nonsense. You have given a harmless 
stimulus to an innocent imagination, and you have 
thereby largely increased his chance of happiness. 


MRS, PROFESSOR, 


Therefore I hope that you will write to Mr. 
Buckstone for a box on —— 


THE PROFESSOR. 


My dear, allow me. But I do think that the 
burning other people’s children is a most objec- 
tionable price to pay for pleasing your own. 
There are the holidays not over, and two poor girls 
have already been burned to death in the discharge 
of their pantomime duties. 

MR. DROOPER. 

Yes, that is true. At one theatre poor Colum- 
bine—that was Annie Fowler—gyrated from her 
lover’s arms into the flames, and is dead, and a 
little fairy, Emily Harlow, at another, was almost 
burnt to death before the audience, but just lived 
to finish her nine years of life in the hospital. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

And later still, another case has occurred, a 
Coryphée, Amy Munro, caught fire in the opening 
scene—she has been much burned, but may recover. 

MRS. STOKE. 

It is perfectly horrible. I shall never see a 
spectacle again in comfort. I thought we were told 
that there was an easy way of making the dresses 
fire-proof. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

So there is, and everybody ought to know it. A 
dress that has been soaked in a solution of chloride 
of zinc is as fireproof as an asbestos nightgown. 
There is neither difficulty nor expense in the 
matter, a pound of the chloride to ten pints of 
water is about the proportion, and a hundredweight 
of the chloride, enough to effect a life assurance 
ona whole company for a season, may be bought 
for fifty shillings, There is no excuse for such 
an accident. There is as much neglect of proper 
precautions where this occurs as there would be in 
omitting signals upon a railway. 

MR. TEMPLE. 


Why don’t the sufferer’s friends try an action ? 
Whose business is it to see to such precautions 


— 


THE PROFESSOR. 

I suppose that, like a good many other things, it 
is subaly's business. I should go with much as 
pleasure to the theatre, if I read on the bills the 
manager's announcement that all his girls’ dresses 
had been made safe. I shall suggest it. 


THE EDITOR. 

Do, and let us pass from a painful subject, if 
we can do no gol by discussing it further. Ds 
you see that in the Italian theatres the audiences 
are forbidden to cry Viva Verdi ! 

MRS, PROFESSOR. 

Quite right. Nobody ought to applaud a com. 
poser who writes bad music, and spoils good 
voices to have it sung. 

MRS. DROOPER, 
O! but the 7rovatore is sweetly pretty. O yes, 
THE EDITOR. 

Yes, but Signor Verdi’s own merits have no- 
thing todo with the matter. ‘‘ Letters five do 
form his name,” and those letters are the initials 
of a sentence supposed tu be in the minds of the 
men who shout the word so enthusiastically, The 
sentence is, ‘‘ Victor Emanuel, Ré D’Italia.” There 
must be no viva for that supposititious personage. 

MR. DROOPER. 


Excellent. I wonder whether, if I stood under 
Her Majesty’s box at Covent Garden here during 
Satanella, and cried out for Mr. Balfe, I should 
be taken into custody, as meaning ‘‘ Bright And 
Liberty For Ever !” 

MR. TEMPLE. 

Or for shouting ‘‘ Mellon,” in applause of his 
admirable conducting, as one might mean ‘‘ More 
Electoral Liberty—Less Oligarchical Nuisances.” 

THE BARONET. 

Mr. Bright, by the way, holds a great meeting 
at Bradford next Monday, when, as he informs 
us in his organ, he means to explain what dis- 
franchisements he purhoses, and how the seats 
thus gained are to be distributed. His politics 
are not mine; but I consider this frankness to be 
both bold and politic. 

MR. DROOPER. 

Disfranchisement, my dear Polly, means—— 
MRS. DROOPER. 

I understand it quite well. 


THE BARONET. 

And I understand the hint ; but I don’t apolo- 
ise for talking politics, because I thought the 
adies came to see how we go on, and to be sure that 

our Council is not a mere excuse for meeting to 
drink Mrs. Warner’s excellent claret, whereof I 
will thank the Colonel to send me that bottle. 


MRS. PROFESSOR. 
I assure you that we hope you will entirely 
forget our presence. 
THE 0’DONNEGAN, 
Ah! now, it was always the one fault of the 
darling sex that they insist upon asking impossi- 
bilities. 


Be quiet, sir. 


THE EDITOR. 


I have got a curious letter which nobody in 
England has yet seen. It is addressed by Walter 
Savage Landor to the Marquis of Normanby. 
Would you like to hear it ? 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Very much. I suppose that it is not necessary 
to refer to the cloud that has darkened the last 
portion of Landor’s life. 

THE EDITOR. 


Pass for the past. It is but slightly connected 
with the incident Mr. Landor writes about. [ be- 
lieve that he and Lord Normanby used to be most 
intimate, and when the latter was Viceroy, and 
came over to England for a couple of days, on par- 
liamentary business, Mr. Landor only was invited to 
dine witk him. They were, in short, great friends. 





| year, the Marquis deemed it proper to abstain from 





But when they met in Florence at the end of last 
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noticing his old ally. Everybody whom his lord- 
ship knows in Italy is so perfectly pure and 
immaculate that it would have been a fearful 
shock to Florentine society, had Lord Normanby 
bowed to the aged poet, upon whom there rested 
a certain slur. 
THE BARONET. 


That the author of ‘‘ Matilda,” should live to 
eut the author of ‘‘ Pericles and Aspasia !” 


THE EDITOR, 


One would prefer to believe that Landor was de- 
ceived, and that no intentional slight was offered ; 
for in answer to the letter I am going to read you, 
the Marquis wrote. But the indignant poet re- 
turned the epistle unopened. Here is his own :— 

“ December 30. 


wt Lord,—Now I am recovering from an illness of 
sev months’ duration, aggravated no little by your 


; ~ soon dad aged reception of me at the Casino, in presence 


of my ly and of numerous Florentines, I must remind 
you, in the gentlest terms, of the occurrence. 

“Tt was the only personal ow I ever received. 

“ We are old men, my lord, and verging on decrepitude 
and imbecility ; else my note might be more emphatic. 

“Do not imagine I am unobservant of distincti 
You, by the favour of a Minister, are Marquis of Nor- 
manby; I, by the grace of Gop, am 

“Water Savace Lanpor.”’ 


THE BARONET. 
The old lion can still be roused. 
THE EDITOR. 


And never let it be forgotten what magnificent 
war-notes he has thundered out in his time. 
Perish out of memory the wretched error of a few 
months, and remember that sixty years of the life 
of a scholar and of a i have been devoted 
to the enriching English literature with the 
treasures of classical thought, ennobled and refined 
by the treatment of a true poet. That he fought 
for liberty when it was little the fashion to draw a 
sword for ler, and that when the battle was won, 
he took no spoil to his share. That as critic and 
as moralist he dealt fearlessly and loftily with 
the works and deeds of men, and that the tender- 
ness of his regard for woman, and the delicacy 
with which he touched on the sensations that 
make het kingdom and her happiness, were 
exemplified at a time when half our poets were in 
abstractions, and the other half in sensualities. 
(To the ladies.) We don’t make these long speeches, 
generally, I assure you, but —— 


MRS. STOKE, 


Never apologise to a woman for being in 
earnest. 





THE EDITOR. 

And I am in earnest about Landor, whose 
treatment by the nation for whom he has done so 
much, seems to me a national disgrace. Many of 
those who have written against him have done so 
in complete and self-complacent ignorance of half 
a century of his life; but others have not that 
excuse for joining in a vulgar outcry, and treating 
one error, committed in the decay of faculty, as 
blotting out a whole life of chivalry and courtesy. 
Mrs. Drooper, those are not real cherries, but 
little bottles of perfume. 


MRS. DROOPER. 

Ah, how pretty. Boddy, there was a time when 
youwould have been the first to show me any new 
ro fed this kind, but now you never bring me 
anything—— 

MR. DROOPER. 

My dear Polly, do you mistake this place for 
the Divorce Court ? Pray reserve your allegations 
for another tribunal. Else I might say something 
about cookery. 


MRS. PROFESSOR (with unexpected energy). 
And I might say something about cookery and 
divoree courts too, and what’s more, I will. I 
only wonder that what has been printed in one 
Place and another, for the last fortnight, about 
eating and drinking, has not called out some 
woman to write as indignantly as I feel about it, 
only I can’t write strongly. 
THE PROFESSOR. 
My love, you do yourself much injustice, as 





many letters, which I treasure as the apple of my 
eye, and which imperatively invite me to return 
from, or to remit to British watering-places, can 
testify. 

MRS. PROFESSOR. 

Alfred ! (In continuation.) I say that while 
columns on columns of the papers are given up, 
and very rightly, to the most heartrending accounts 
of hundreds of little children crouching in hunger 
and darkness, and dirt and cold, of a mother 
seeing her baby, ‘‘with a face like a bat’s,” dying 
of starvation, and with evidence that thousands of 
= creatures cry with gratitude at getting a 

rd to sleep on, a crust of dry bread, and a cup 
of cold water—while this, I say, is being brought 
before us morning, noon, and night, educated 
gentlemen are found whining and wailing because 
the richest and the best cookery, and the finest 
wines, don’t satisfy them, and they want flowers 
and playthings on their tables, like children who 
must be amused during their meals. 

MRS. DROOPER. 

Quite right, Mrs. Oakleigh. It is shocking. 
Aman describes all the best things that, in a 
rational way, can be put on his table, and then 
complains that he has no appetite, and wants 
more delicacies. Are there no poor in his neigh- 
bourhood ? Let him make a round of visits to 
them, and the walking will give him an appetite, 
if the sight of their misery don’t take it away. 

MRS. STOKE. 

You younger ladies speak more energetically 
than I do, but I assure you that I entirely agree 
with you, and that the contempt—I hope it is not 
wrong—that I feel for grown-up men with hearts 
and heads, who can play the sybarite while 
thousands are perishing, is something so bitter 
that I fear it must be wrong. 


MR. STOKE. 


Quite, my dear, and it arises from a feminine, 
that is, an imperfect, comprehension of the subject. 
MRS. PROFESSOR. 

Feminine it may be, Mr. Stoke, but I believe it 
to be right, and what I have been hoping 1s that 
some woman with a pen like Mrs. Habeas or 
Mrs. Jameson’s, would speak boldly out, and say, 
In Heaven’s name, give us women our right of 
divorce, and our right of voting, and our in- 
dependent action; for I am sure never did 
women cover themselves with such ridiculous dis- 
grace and shame, or show themselves so unmindful 
of their duties as members of society, us men have 
done. 


MR. DROOPER. 


I always told you that it would be a mistake to 

invite ladies to this meeting. 
THE EDITOR. 

Deducting your rudeness, which I hope will be 
avenged elsewhere (Mrs. D. nods), I see no mis- 
take. You have heard what thousands of women 
do feel on the subject ; and though of course they 
are entirely mistaken—send on the wine, Colonel, 
please, —we are bound to respect their feelings. 

THE PROFESSOR, 
Woman is incapable of being grateful. She can 


love, and she can hate, but the lofty sentiment of 
gratitude is above her. Still, when we have tried 





to set before her a banquet which I must say, | 


though a host, has been an excellent one—— 


PROFESSOR, 
We would much 


MRS. 
Don't talk such nonsense. 


rather that you had given us a plain dinner, and | 


sent the difference in the expense to the Refuge | 


for the Homeless. 


THE PROFESSOR, 


I will not dare to doubt you, my dear, and will | 


to-morrow send to that admirable institution the 
price of the tickets I was about to purchase for 
you for Miss Arabella Goddard’s Concert. 
MRS. PROFESSOR (slowly, and with intense 
meaning). 


Yes, you'd better. (The subject drops.) 


MRS. STOKE. 


Iam sure that we shall like to come again. Do 
you keep the party to the same number, always ¢ 


THE 0’DONNEGAN. 


To-day, madam, we are twelve, that is, to the 
number of the Muses we have not only added the 
number of the Graces, but the Graces themselves. 


THE MANDARIN (apologetically). 

He thinks such things acceptable. Pray forgive 
him. It does not hurt you; at least not much, 
and makes him so happy. 

MRS. DROOPER. 


I’m sure it’s a comfort to know that compli- 
ments are not extinct. I know I never get any 
at home. 

MR. DROOPER. 

What a good horse my imaginary cabman must 
have had. The cab is still running in somebody’s 
mind. 

THE EDITOR. 

Our congregation, as a rule, Mrs. Stoke, is the 
exact fs 1: of that which attends the ministra- 
tion of the excellent rector of the united parishes 
of St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, and St. Margaret 
Moses, as just certified to his diocesan, namely, 
ten. 

THE PROFESSOR, 

A good many of Queen Anne’s fifty churches 
(not that fifty were built, by the way) may as well 
be got rid of, and substitution made where 
churches are wanted. I wish they would abolish 
all church bells in London. 

MRS, PROFESSOR. 

Alfred, how can you be so wicked ! 

MR. TEMPLE. 

I join in that prayer. A special nuisance is the 
bell they toll. ere is one in St. Clement Danes, 
of great power; and as there are a good many 
people in the parish, there is usually an hour or 
two of that abominable noise, which, if the wind 
is at all westerly, comes all over the Temple. 
What right have sextons and fellows to worry me 
for two hours because Snoggins or Buggins is 
going to be buried. If they think they obtain 
my devotions in favour of the deceased, 1 can 
tell them that it is quite the other way; and it 
may be as well for testators to know this, and to 
order that the bell shall not be tolled for them. 

MRS, PROFESSOR. 

O, Mr. Temple, you are as wicked as Alfred! 
Pray don’t go on like that. Are there any sights 
in London that we ought to go to see, any books 
that ought to be bought for us, any pictures that 
ought to be sent us as presents ? 


MR. STOKE, 


I hope that the Ten are too true to one another 
to answer such insidious inquiries. Dismiss the 
subject with a general negative—we’ll go into 
detail next week. 

THE MANDARIN. 

Did you ever see Parliament opened, Mrs. 
Stoke ? 

MRS. STOKE. 


I have seen the procession through the Park. 
THE MANDARIN (artful wretch). 


But you ought to see the operation in the 
House of Lords, which upon that occasion only 
seems to have been built for a purpose, Between 
the real splendour of the scene, and the historical 
—a—-a— associations of the ceremony, it is cer- 
tainly the most interesting thing goimg. What 
with the throne, the costumes, the red draperies, the 
trumpeters, and the solemn procession, the whole 
affair is like a bit of one of Shakspere’s plays 
put into actual life. Now, the third of February 
is the day ; and, if you will allow me to get youa 


| ticket, and to see that you have a good place—— 


MRS. STOKE (not meaning it in the least). 


1 should feel that I was excluding some younger 
and prettier person, who perhaps ought to enjoy 


, the advantage of your kindness—— 
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THE MANDARIN (conscious that he would much 
rather have given the card to L—— A——, but 
considering that he is doing a wiser thing). 
Nothing could give me more pleasure than 

introducing you to the House. I assure you that 

you do me a favour in accepting. And the session 
about to begin will be a very stormy one, and it 
will be something to have been at the inaugura- 
tion. That is settled. I will let you know about 
the time. 
MRS. STOKE. 

Come and dine quietly with us on the second, 
and then we can settle it all. There will be 
nobody but my nieces, mind. 


THE MANDARIN (who knows all about the young 
ladies and their eapectations), 
I shall be delighted. 
MRS. DROOPER. 


Boddy, you never took me to see the sight. 
MR. DROOPER. 

It would not impress you, my dear. You have 
not studied your country’s history sufficiently to 
be interested in constitutional ceremonies, but I 
have taken you to hear the Christy Minstrels— 
you can’t deny that. 

MRS. PROFESSOR. 

I have seen the ceremony, and I think it most 
imposing. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Had I the happiness of taking you, my dear? 
I don’t remember it. 


MRS. PROFESSOR (from an abyss of recollections). 
You, Alfred? No. It was in days when I 
imagined that amore proper value was set upon 
me than I now sometimes think is the case. But 
no matter. (Hmerges from the abyss, and takes 
some candied ginger.) 
waiter announces Mrs.SToKY scarriage, 
and also Mrs. Drooper's, and the latter 
lady looks a little self-satisfied that she 
and the rich lady are on equal terms. 
Whereat remarks, gently, | 
MRS. PROFESSOR. 
We came ina cab, and must go home in one. 
1 make no secret of the fact that the Professor's 
income is limited, and that we have a family that 
forbids our indulging in superfluous expenses. 
[Mr. Drooper (like a brute) silently enjoys 
this as he leads his wife to her hired 
brougham, but probably has less cause for 
enjoyment during the drive home. Mr. 
and Mrs. Stoke depart, with a reminder 
to THE MANDARIN, and shortly after- 
wards THE Prorgssor and his wife go 
away in a cab. } 
THE MANDARIN (of all people). 
Isay. If this sort of thing is to be done often, 
I shall leave the Council. (Lights a cigar.) It's 
a nuisance, and that’s all about it. What do you 
ask ’em here for ? 
THE COLONEL. 
Pretty little woman that by me—deuced silly. 
MR. TEMPLE. 


I say, that she-Professor’s clack ! 


‘eiats Poor Oak- 
eigh ! 





THE BARONET. 
And why the devil does Mrs. Drooper wear her | 
foolish hair with those 


(But in the interest of humanity let a veil | 
drawn over inhospitality. | 











NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

AN appeal to the generosity of the public on 
behalf of such a man as Lord Brougham would 
sow a response perfectly unprecedented, if 

Brougham were unhappily in circumstances 
to need it. What then should be the effect of an 
appeal, not tothe generosity, but to the justice of 

e people of England, on behalf of a character so 
eminent and so ular? At least it ought to 
produce this small effect—that such a man should 





not suffer in any way, and least of all financially, 


| 





through the services he has been the means of 
rendering to the people of England. Many persons 
were surprised in the early part of the week by 
the appearance of the following circular in the 
leading columns of the Times : 


“In the year 1823 the London Mechanics’ Institute was 
established by Lord Brougham and Dr. Birkbeck. 

“This institution, the first of its kind, has been the 
parent of more than 600 similar establishments now in 
existence, and its founder has therefore a peculiar claim 
on the liberality of all friends of education. 

“The premises required for the purposes of the Institute 
were demised to Lord Brougham and others for a term of 
146 years, at an annual rent of 229/. 

“For thirty years the voluntary contributions of the 

ublic and annual payments by the members enabled the 
titute to meet allits expenses; but for the last three 
years and upwards the receipts have been insufficient, 
and the rent and dilapidations have fallen altogether upon 
the lessees, now reduced to two, the representatives of 
the deceased lessees not being liable in any way. 

“Tn the event of Lord Brougham’s co-lessee, who is of 
advanced ageand in bad health, dying before him, the whole 
future responsibility would fall upon Lord Brougham 
alone, rion ry under the terms of the lease, can only be 
entirely relieved by purchasing the lease at a sum of 
35001. 


But it has been ascertained that if 20007. could be | 


raised at once arrangements might be made with the lessor 
not only to free Lord Brougham from all future liability, 


but to enable the London Mechanics’ Institute to continue | 


its useful labours. 


“*Tt has occurred to Lord Murray and other friends of | 


Lord Brougham, considering the great public services he 
has performed (more especially in the cause of education), 
and the heavy expenses he has already incurred, that he 
is fully entitled to be protected from further pecuniary 
loss; and you are therefore called upon to join in con- 
tributing whatever sum you feel disposed to give for this 
purpose, in order that 2000/. may be now raised, to be 
applied by some friends who have kindly undertaken this 
part of the arrangement in the purchase, for 3500/., of the 
remaining term of the lease. 

“Your contributions may be paid in to Messrs. Ransom, 
Bouverie, and Co., 1, Pall Mall East, ‘To the account of 
the London Mechanics’ Institute, on behalf of Lord 
Brougham,’ 

“London, Nov., 1858.” 

To this plain statement we can add nothing ; 
but we shall have misunderstood the character 
of our countrymen very greatly, if they fail to 
oe the double purpose of relieving Lord 
Brougham from his liability and of enabling the 
London Mechanics Institute to continue in opera- 
tion. What is 20007. compared with such objects ? 
It is perfectly insignificant. If the circumstances 
had occurred in Manchester, and the case was 
made known in the Mayor's parlour, or in the 
Free Trade Hall, double the amount would have 
been raised any day in less than half an hour. 
Indeed, if the present effort happens to fail in the 
metropolis, which we can hardly anticipate, let 
the experiment be tried in Manchester ; for there 
Lord Brougham’s unrivalled services in the cause 
of cheap literature and popular education are 
perhaps more widely appreciated than in any other 
town in England. At present, the only amount 
worth naming, publicly promised on this behalf, 
is 1007. from Earl Fortescue. 

Arising out of this case, Mechanics Institutes 
have been a topic of attack and defence by corre- 
spondents of the leading journal. ‘‘Spectator” has 
assumed their failure ; at least he contends they 
are not appreciated by the ‘‘ working man.” On 
the other hand, the Rev. C. Mackenzie has pub- 
lished a warm and kindly vindication of them, 
showing by the results of experience at Manchester 
and in Crosby Hall, that ‘‘ Spectator” is ill- 
informed, and that such establishments deserve 
the help of the public ‘‘if the well being of a city 
is to be effected by the proper training of its 
youth.” 


The following has been put into our hands 
respecting Caxton, the first English printer : 
Although it is almost unanimously conceded that to 
Caxton are we indebted for the establishment of the first 
rinting-press in this country, up to the present period, 
incredible asit may appear, there is no national testimonial 
to the memory of one who has deserved so well of pos- 
terity. True it is that the Roxburgh club, under the 
—— of the late Earl Spencer, erected a tablet in 
estminster Abbey, in remembrance of Caxton, ‘‘ as one 
to whom the literature of this country is so largely in- 
debted,” but this memorial is but the ho: e of a few 
patrons of literature to departed worth, and cannot be 
re ed as the expression of a nation’s gratitude. 
ithin a comparatively recent period an endeavour 
was made by certain noblemen and gentlemen connected 
with literature to remove the stigma which has so long 
attached to this country. A committee, having for its 
object the erection of a monument in ev respect 
worthy of the eminent individual whose important 





services it was intended to perpetuate, was formed, 
Notwithstanding the most ee to the commn- 
nity at large in its behalf, this uble undertaking failed 
to secure sympathy and pecuniary support which its 
promoters might not Lay sponge? have anticipated, 
After no little exertion on the part of individual membery 
of the committee to ensure the success of the object in 
view, it was at length hopelessly abandoned. Of the con. 
tributions which had been received, a balance, after 
defraying sundry expenses which had been incurred, of 
1841. 4. 2d. remained, which amount it was eventually 
resolved to transfer to that excellent institution, the 
Printers’ Pension Society. With this sum, which hag 
been augmented by the appropriation of upwards of 300/., 
the proceeds of the Society’s annual festival held in 1857, 
an additional annuity, ‘‘as a memorial of the introduction 
of printing into this kingdom, and in honour of William 
Caxton,” entitled the “Caxton Funp,” has been 
| found 
| Sincerely as we may i the unfavourable 
| issue of such disinterested labours, it is satisfac. 
' tory to find that the additional annuity, so wisely 
| founded, will be an enduring memorial of the great 
| printer. Marble is appropriate in Westminster 
Abbey or St. Paul’s ; but the having soothed the 
| downward path of the aged and the infirm is a more 
| . 
agreeable contemplation even than that of statues 
and monuments of the illustrious dead. In this 
case marble has done and is doing its peculiar 
| part; the other purpose, though the unwelcome 
result of a sore failure, is unquestionably the better 
of the two, while it is just possible that greater 
success may attend it, as we see the opportunity 
of subscribing to the fund is still open to the 
liberality of those who may be so inclined to apply 
a part of their means. 


At the meeting of the Photographic Society, 
January 4, 1859, Mr. Pouncey, of Dorchester, read 
a paper on his process of carbon printing, which 
has excited so much interest and curiosity. The 
paper is published at length, with Mr. Pouncey’s 
subsequent explanations in the Photographic 
Journal, of January 8. Referring to that for all 
details, we may state generally that Mr. Pouncey’s 
method consists in preparing the paper for printing 
on, by spreading over it by means of a hog’s-hair 
brush, a mixture of finely powdered vegetable 
carbon, and equal parts of a saturated solution of 
bichromate of potash, and a common solution of 
gum arabic: the proportions being one drachm of 
the carbon to four drachms of each of the solutions. 
After it is dry the paper is ready for printing on 
by exposure in a printing-frame in the usual 
manner—the time of exposure being from four to 
five minutes in the sun, and from ten to fifteen in 
the shade, but varying according to season, 
character of negative, &c. In washing the picture 
it must lie under water for at least five or six 
hours, when the picture, of which previously 
scarcely a trace was perceptible, will become 
visible. The principal difference in the appearance 
between a carbon print and one prepared with 
silver being according to Mr. Pouncey ‘‘that one 
may probably fade, while the other remains im- 
perishable.” This equality of appearance in carbon 
prints we cannot, as is said elsewhere, admit to be 
as yet attained—the imperishable character of the 
new process is a matter which chemists would do 
well to submit to a rigid scrutiny. On that really 
depends mainly the value of the process. Itis 
now in the hands of chemists and photographers 
to test its claims, and to remove its imperfections. 
At present it can hardly be said to have had a fair 
trial, and the manner in which the inventor has 
been treated is scarcely creditable to fellow 
labourers in an infant art. It is too soon for 
photographers to begin quarrelling among them- 
selves. 


The scheme of the Crystal Palace Art-Union 
has been published, and specimens of the various 
articles offered for selection by the subscribers 
prizeholders are now on view in the Sheffield 
Court. The distinguishing features of this Art- 
Union are that there are different classes of sub- 
scriptions of from one to five guineas, and that 
the objects offered for selection are works of orna- 
pee art, statuettes, bronzes, and photographs. 
At present many of the articles to fe offered for 


selection are only ‘‘ under consideration” by the 
Council. When the choice is determined we may 
| return to the subject, in order to notice > 
| ciples of the Society somewhat more specifically. 
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A correspondent of Galignani urges that the 
centenary of the birth of Burns be celebrated at 
Paris. ‘‘ Where,” he says, ‘“could there be a 
mote appropriate place than Paris for a festival, 
where so many British and Americans reside, to 
say nothing of the French, many of whom are 
jonate admirers of Burns? There are several 
translations of his poems into French, and M. 
Remusat’s beautiful essay in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (August, 1857), shows how much he is | 


appreciated in the higher walks of French | 
literature. Let some influential nobleman or | 


tleman take the lead, and a dinner party 
would soon be organised; and, moreover, ladies 
might be admitted at the after-part.” 


Much painful sensation has been occasioned at 
St. John’s Wood through its becoming known 
that Mr. Adolphus Ackermann, the well-known 
book and print publisher, lately carrying on busi- 
ness in the Strand, had committed suicide. The 
deceased gentleman, since his retirement from 
business in the Strand, some months ago, had 
lived with his family in lodgings at 16, Blenheim | 
Terrace, St. John’s Wood. His circumstances 
were unfortunately such as to cause apparently a 
depression of ge Notwithstanding this, it 
does not seem that there was the least suspicion 
that he premeditated self-destruction ; but on the 
morning of the distressing occurrence he was 
found lying partly undressed on his bed, in a life- 
less state. A tumbler that had contained prussic 
acid was found near the deceased, from which he 
had drunk a quantity of that poison. A letter was 
alsodiscovered in the deceased’s room, dated as 
far back as December, in which he spoke of com- 
mitting suicide, and said that he had previously 
taken landanum, but failed in carrying out his 
suicidal intention. The deceased was in his fiftieth 
year. 
We (Bath Chronicle) hear, with pleasure, that 
Samuel Lucas, Esq., formerly of Bristol, has been 

inted Distributor of Stamps for the county of 
Derb . Mr. Lucas is well known in the literary 
world as the first editor of the Press, and the 
present literary critic of the Times. 

Mr. Bentley’s Quarterly Review is formally an- 
nounced to appear on the 1st of March. 

Mr. Barnum has arranged to deliver his 
Lecture on ‘‘ Money making,” on Thursday, the 
20th inst., in St. James’s Hall. This will be the 
fourth delivery. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o 
Paris, 12th January. 

As to the state of panic in which the Parisians 
are living at this moment, it is not to be described. 
To say they have no cause whatever for their 
fright would be assuredly saying too much ; but I 
do believe it is in this case, as with the 
“servility”” that M. Guizot says is ‘‘ superior 
to despotism ”—I believe the alarm is superior 
toits cause. That nothing will happen, no one 
can predict ; that no outbreak in Italy will render 
necessary the interference of France, it is im- 
possible to affirm: but that not one of all his 
stockbroking subjects is more frightened at the 
notion of a war than is His Majesty Napoleon III., | 





isa most positively certain fact. As the Times | 
said the other day, the imperial manager produces 


this piece or that on the political stage, and | 


accordingly as the audience hisses or applauds, he 
either maintains or withdraws his spectacle. This | 
time, there is no doubt that his announcement 
met with small favour, and he has had | 
Tecourse to every imaginable artifice to make | 
people forget his diplomatic mistakes. But | 
there is a fatality that is stronger than human 
Intentions, and the current of events may soon 
Tun so high that empires may be swamped by it, | 
and despots disappear before they have time to | 
see how the catastrophe has occurred. It is 
= evident that Louis Napoleon has been all | 
long deceived as to the practicability of arousing | 
the military ardour of this country. The army 
é (and not even all its component parts) is | 
anxious for disturbance out of doors ; it is anxious | 
for this for the most prosaic of all reasons, namely, | 


| once the universal conflagration shall be kindled, 


for the mere question of promotion and increase 
of pay. But in all France the military, only, look | 
upon war with another sentiment than that of | 
absolute horror. Everywhere out of the ranks of 
the army the bare idea is received with ab- 
horrence. Louis Napoleon, I repeat it, has been | 
all along deceived ; he saw some twelve months 

ago an effervescence burst forth on all hands, and 

from all classes and opinions, and he thought 

this was a general turbulence of sentiment 

that he could guide as he chose, directing it at 

will from this object to that. No such thing : 

it was perfectly definite and exclusive in its | 
object ; it was the effervescence of a feeling 
pent up, but only the more violent—it was the 
effervescence of that hatred which is perhaps the 
last a that this passionless worn-out race is 
capable of feeling—the strong deep hate of 
England. This feeling, and this one only, might, 
nam at a given moment, so animate the 
French nation, that it would be possible to rush 
upon any enterprise, however rash, however 
insane. For the furtherance of a struggle with us, 
the last skin-flint of a village usurer in France as 
the first coquette in the land whose life is in her | 
petticoats and cages, would give largely, madly— | 
and the war cry against the ‘‘red-coats,” would 

be echoed from one end of the country to the | 
other with enthusiasm ; but even this would not | 
be long lived. The moment it came to be felt | 
that war cost too dear, the excitement would fall 

to the ground, and the government that should | 
have made it, be voted an insupportable one. | 
Judge, then, what must be the repugnance with | 
which war is regarded when there is no national | 
passion awakened ! Here has been the mistake : | 
it was thought the irritation of France, which 
has never ceased against us, and probably 
never will cease, might be turned away, and | 
made to take another country for its object. This | 
it is which has failed. There is no enthusiasm 

to be called forth by any claptrap devices ; even | 
the claque has hung fire this time, and the | 
*licensed” clappers of the Tuileries even, have 

been unable to cheat the principal actor of the 
drama into the belief that he had achieved a 
success. These ‘‘chevaliers du lustre,” as the 
professional applauders are termed in theatres, 
have not been more valiant than the genuine 
public, and, with pendant arms, mouth agape, 
and hollow cheeks, this household brigade of 
flatterers has stood silent and shivering before its 
master ; and, when the Emperor turned from the 
astonished minister of Franz Joseph, to seek en- 
couragement in the attitude of his own followers, 
he found his own agitation mirrored in the agita- 
tion tenfold greater of his quaking entowrages. 
What is to be done? That is everybody’s ques- 
tion. If Austria could be taken unawares, and 
sent out of Lombardy in a few days, with only the 
effort of sending a certain number of regiments 
across the Alps, it might not be so difficult to be- 
come the deliverer of Italy ; but as the Austrians 
will probably be ill-disposed, and will persist in 
defending themselves against aggression, the 
passage of the Alps 7 a French army will be the 
signal for a contest, the length of which no one 
can determine. For this, the Emperor has not | 
money enough, and he knows it ; he knows, too, | 
that the French are an un-taxable people, and that | 
in the position he occupies, his army even is not 
sufficient for all that will be required of it. When 








the Emperor will then want more soldiers than | 
his uncle wanted ; for, to the same exterior ene- | 
mies, he will add the hostile parties to be kept in 
order at home, and the ye populations to be 
kept in order in Africa. Yet, the question recurs 
at each instant, What is to bedone? The alliance 
between ‘ Plon-Plon” and the Piedmontese prin- 
cess will much encourage the Italians; Victor 
Emanuel will not be backward to push them on ; 
and one fine day Louis Napoleon may find him- 
self literally between the inevitable necessity of 
marching to the Italian frontier, and the knife of 
some other Orsini, who, years ago was his sworn 
comrade in Carbonarism. 

Meanwhile, though with some difficulty, as it 
would appear, the Imperial Court has opened the 


| course of its winter festivities. At last night’s 


ball a gloom overhung the entire scene, like a veil 
of crape; and ‘‘it is impossible,” say many of 


| those who were present, ‘‘to imagine a more 
| striking contrast between the terror of the situa- 


tion and the effort to disguise alarm.” The’ 
Empress only seems to keep on unconcermed w 
the ‘‘even tenour” of her pleasant ‘‘ way ;” as 
long as she can have plenty of vaudevilles to go 
to, plenty of dancing, and panty of new dresses, 
and long conferences with Félix, the hairdresser, 
she does not seem to mind much what may be 
threatening on the political horizon. She perhaps 
believes, as some others have believed before her, 
and found themselves mistaken, that five 
hundred thousand soldiers are sufficient to keep 
the whole world in order, in doors and out of 
doors ; and far from being depressed, she is full 
of plans for a species of diversion, which it is 
doubted whether her Imperial spouse will allow 
her to prosecute. A very short time since the fair 
lady in question sent for M. Octave Feuillet, the 
author- of the new play at the Vaudeville (Le 
Reman @un Jeune Homme Pauvre), and astounded 
him by the proposition to write a piece for her! 
Her Imperial Majesty the Empress Eugénie is 
possessed with a feminine desire to get up private 
theatricals at the Tuileries; and she intends to 
gratify the guests who are honoured by a bidding 
to the Chdteau by a sight of her own charming 
self playing a part written expressly for her by a 
popular dramatist. Her recommendations to her 
‘‘playwright extraordinary” were curious enough : 
she insisted on the necessity of being made, in 
her réle, to be attached to some one, but added 
that it was necessary the fortunate object of this 
attachment should not appear, for that it would 
not be ‘‘ convenable.” She gave M. Feuillet per- 
mission to place her adorer in Ching or Japan, but 
laid on him no restriction excepting this. The 
unlucky dramatist is now the butt for the ceaseless 
persecutions of all the courtier tribe ; and hardly 
a day passes without his being assailed by chamber- 
lains and Dames du Palais in order to obtain from 
him apartinthe Empress’spiece. I belong, however, 
to those persons who doubt the likelihood of the 
Emperor’s ever permitting this theatrical exhi- 
bition. It is an old plan of his fair consort’s, 
and it has never been deemed realisable hitherto. 
M. Octave Feuillet, however, is Es the species 
of genius whom her Majesty would forcedly have 
pounced upon, thinking him absolutely ‘‘ literary” 
all the while, and conceiving she was doing what 
she should do as a patroness of letters and the 
arts. Anything more ‘‘ wishy-washy” or weak, 
and more falsely sentimental than Octave Feuil- 
let’s productions, cannot be imagined. Every 
time oné reads a line of his, one is reminded of 
Byron’s definition of negus: ‘‘a wretched com- 
promise between the passion for wine and the 
propriety of water.” It is the supreme expression 
of what is false and sickly in art; and though 
written in rather less ‘‘ kitchen French” than 
M. Scribe’s dramatic works, those of Octave 
Feuillet have just the same amount of intense 
snobbism which constitute their author the Seribe 
of the present day. He was the very man to 
impress such a critic as the Empress with the 
notion of his being a fine writer; and he has once 
more justified the surname given him of “‘l 
Musset des Familles.” : 

A certain portion of the Paris world is all agog 
with pre-occupation about a marriage in the high- 
est financial regions. M. Gustave de R. marries 
Mdlle. A. Bride and bridegroom are of the same 
religion—children of Israel both ; but, till now, 
the sons and daughters of the house of R. only 
married amongst themselves, and no other tribe 
could say to them, ‘‘ Your people are my oe acel 
The disadvantages of this system have however 
ended, by being manifest. The R.’s are the 
ugliest specimens of the human race to be seen in 
any country, and they ‘‘enjoy” health that is 
anything but robust. Accordingly it was resolved, 
before mating another scion of the illustrious race 
with some one of his own cousins, to consult a 
certain number of those ‘ learned pundits ” who 
are styled the lights of peer science. The 
consultation was called, and the House of R. heard 
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the most disagreeable things imaginable said 
to its members, to whom it was, among other 
occurrences, foretold, that if they persisted in their 
intermarriages, ‘‘they would in another genera- 
tion become pig-faced!” The spiritual and 
habitually plain spoken and uncomplimentary Dr. 
Trousseau is the individual reported to have 
uttered this prediction. What is incontestable is, 
that it has been acted upon, and therefore Mdlle. 
A. is about to marry R.; and it is hoped 
that all future resemblance to the legendary com- 
panion of St. Anthony will be avoided. 

The tents of Israel are also threatened by 
another and more terrible danger. It is declared 
that M. Mirés will be baptised, not like that 
interesting infidel infant, Mortara, by a prosely- 
tising cook, but by the white fat liad of the 
Papal Nuncio himself! The said Nuncio is in no 
odour of sanctity at Rome ; and I believe it is to 
get himself out of a scrape that he promises this 
wondrous conversion. How could the cardinals 
quarrel with a man who may bring to them such 
a Croesus of a convert ?—a real full-grown practical 
Mortara, ‘‘alive” but not ‘‘kicking!” ~ 








SCIENTIFIC. 
BB oak 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

Tourspay, Jan. 18.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 18 p.m. 
—Statistical Society, 8 v.m. “On the Statistical Evi- 
dence of the Results of Competition for ‘ Whole Fields 
of Service,’ ’’ by Edwin Chadwick, Esq., C.B 

Wapwyespay, Jan. 19.—Royal Society of Literature, 4°30 
P.M.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—South Kensington Museum, 
8 p.m. Mr. Cockerell “On the Painting of the An- 
ee ene a: Society, 8y.a. The following Papers 
will be read :—1. “On the Gold-diggings at Ballarat.’ 
By H. Rosales, Esq. Communicated by W. W. Smyth, 
Esq., Sec.G. 8. 2. ‘On a New Species of Cephalaspis 
from the Old Red Sandstone near Ludlow.” By J. 
Harley, Esq.,M.D. Communicated by Prof. Huxley, 
F.G.8.—British Meteorological Society, 7 P.M. 

TauRspax, Jan. 20.—Royal Society, 8°30 p.m. Papers to 
be read: —Dr. Andrews, ‘Second Note on Ozone.’ 
Dr. David Walker, ‘Ice Observations.” Dr. Edward 
Smith, “ Inquiries into the Phenomena of Respira- 
tion.”” F.C. Calvert and R. Johnson, ‘On the Power 
of Amalgams to conduct Heat.”’ — al Academy 
of Arts. Mr. G. G. Scott, A.R.A., “On Architec- 
ture.’’—Society of Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Linnean Society, 
8p.m. Dr. Carpenter “On Tomopteris Onisciformis ;”’ 
and Dr. Cobbold ‘‘On some Forms of Entozoa.”’ 

Sarugpay, Jan. 22.—Royal Asiatic Society, 2 p.m. 





ZootocicaL Socrety.—January 11th. Dr. 
Gray, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. Pro- 
fessor Owen communicated a description of the 
external characters of the male gorilla (T'’roglo- 
dytes Gorilla), of which ‘a specimen, transmitted 
in spirits, from the Gaboon, west coast of Africa, 
is now preserved, stuffed, in the British Museum, 
=, with the skeleton of an old male. 

efore referring to the earlier indications of 
this truly extraordinary animal, the Professor 
briefly recapitulated the steps which had led to 
the authentic knowledge of this great anthropoid 
ape, since the first communication received from 
its discoverer, the missionary, Dr. Savage, in 1847. 
(Proceedings of the Zoological Society, February, 
1848.) Various evidences of the gorilla, skulls, 
skeletons, and finally, entire animals, had succes- 
sively reached the museums of Paris and London ; 
and, with those sent to Boston, U.S., had been de- 
scribed by the Professors of Zoology and Com- 
parative Anatomy in these cities. The description 
of the entire skeleton of the gorilla had been com- 
municated by the author to the Zoological Society 
in 1851 ; and by Professor Duvernoy to the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris in 1853 ; that of the stuffed 
specimen in the Jardin des Plantes, by Professor 
Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire, appeared in the 
tenth volume of the ‘‘ Archives da Museum,” in 
1858. The differences in the results of the obser- 
vations by the American, French, and English 
naturalists, relate chiefly to the interpretation of 
the facts observed. 

Dr. Wyman agrees with Professor Owen, in 
referring the gorilla to the same genus as the 
chimpanzee, but regards the latter as being more 
nearly allied to the human kind. 

Professors Duvernoy and Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
consider the differences in the osteology, dentition, 


‘and outward characters of the gorilla to be of 





generic importance, and enter it in the Zoological 
catalogue as Gorilla Gina, the specific name 
being that by which the beast is known and 
dreaded by the natives of Gaboon. The French 
naturalists also concur with the American in 
placing the gorilla below the chimpanzee in the 
zoological scale, and some have lately been dis- 
posed to place both below the Hylobates, or long- 
armed apes. 

Deferring the discussion of these questions the 
author proceeded to describe the external cha- 
racters of the adult male gorilla, as they were ex- 
hibited by the specimen when preserved in spirits, 
and now mounted in the British Museum. He 
first called attention to the shortness, almost 
absence of neck, due to the backward position of 
the junction of the head to the trunk ; to the great 
length of the cervical spines, causing the ‘‘ nape” 
to gon beyond the ‘ occiput ;” to the great size 
and elevation of the blade-bones ; and to the 
oblique rising of the collar-bones from their 
sternal attachments to above the level of the 
angles of the jaw. The brain-case, low and 
narrow, and the lofty ridges of the skull, make 
the cranial profile pass in almost a straight line 
from the occiput to the superorbital ridge, the 

rominence of which gives the most forbidding 
eature to the physiognomy of the gorilla: the 
thick integument overlapping that ridge forms a 
scowling pent-house over the eyes. 

The nose is more prominent than in the chim- 
panzee or orang-utan, not only at its lower ex- 
panded part, but at its upper half, where a slight 
obey gger corresponds with that which the author 

ad in a previous memoir pointed out in the nasal 
bones; the mouth is very wide, the lips large, of uni- 
form thickness, the upper one witha straight, as if 
incised margin, not showing the coloured lining 
membrane when the mouth is shut; the chin 
very short and receding; the muzzle very 
prominent ; the eyelids with eyelashes, the eyes 
wider apart than in the orang or chimpanzee, the 
hairy scalp continued to the superorbital ridge, 
and projecting there like eyebrows; the ears 
smailer in proportion than in man, much smaller 
than in the chimpanzee, but the structure of the 
auricle more like that of man: it was minutely 
described and compared. On a direct front view 
of the face, the ears are on the same parallel with 
the eyes. 

The teeth had been described in the author's 
first paper on the subject. (1848, Trans. Zool. Soc.) 
The huge canines in the male give a most 
formidable aspect to the beast; they were not 
fully developed in the younger and entire speci- 
men, now mounted. The profile of the trunk 
describes a slight convexity from the a to the 
sacrum, there being no in-bending at the loins, 
which seem wanting, the thirteenth pair of ribs 
being close to the ‘‘ labrum ilii.” The chest is of 
great capacity ; the shoulders very wide across ; 
the pectoral regions are slightly marked, and show 
a pair of nipples, placed as in the chimpanzee 
and human species. The abdomen somewhat 
prominent both before and at the sides. The 
pelvis relatively broader than in other apes. The 
chief deviations from the human structure were 
seen in the limbs, which are of great power, the 
upper ones prodigiously strong. The arm from 
below the short deltoid prominence preserves its 
thickness to the condyles ; a uniform circumference 
prevails in the fore-arm; the leg increases in 
thickness from below the knee to the ankle. 
There is no calf. These characters of the limbs 
are due to the general absence of those partial 
muscular enlargements which impart the graceful 
varying curves to the outlines of the limbs in 
man. Yet they depended, the author remarked, 
rather on excess, than defect, of development of 
the carneous as compared with the tendinous 
parts of the limb-muscles, which thus continue 
of almost the same size from their origin to 
their insertion, with a proportionate gain 
of strength to the beast. The difference 
in the Jength of the upper limbs between 
the gorilla and man is but little in comparison 
with the trunk; it appears greater through the 





arrest of development of the lower limbs. Very 


significant of the closer anthropoid affinities of 
the gorilla was the superior length of the upper 
arm to the fore-arm, as compared with the propor. 
tions of those parts in the chimpanzee. The hajr 
of the arm inclines downward, that of the fore. 
arm upward, as in the chimpanzee. The thumb 
extends a little beyond the base of the proximal 
phalanx of the fore-finger; it does not reach to 
the end of the metacarpal bone in the chimpanzee 
or any other ape : the philosophical zoologist will see 
great significance in this fact. In man the thumb 
extends to, or beyond, the middle of the first 
phalanx of the fore-finger. 

The fore-arm in the gorilla passes into the 
hand with very slight evidence, by constriction, 
of the wrist, the circumference of which, with. 
out the hair, was fourteen inches, that of a strong 
man averaging eight inches. The hand is re. 
markable for its breadth and thickness, and for 
the great length of the palm, occasioned both by 
the length of the metacarpus and the greater 
extent of undivided integument between the digits 
than in man ; these only begin to be free opposite 
the middle of the proximal or first phalanges in 
the gorilla. The digits are thus short, and appear 
as if swollen and gouty ; and are conical in shaj 
after the first joint, by tapering to nails, which 
being not larger or longer than those of man, are 
relatively to the fingers much smaller. The cir- 
cumference of the middle digit at the first joint in 
the gorilla is 5§ inches; in man, at the same 
part, it averages 2$ inches. The skin covering 
the middle phalanx is thick and callous on the 
backs of the fingers, and there is little outward 
appearance of the second joint. The habit of the 
animal to apply those parts to the ground, in 
occasional progression, is manifested by these 
callosities. The back of the hand is hairy as far 
as the divisions of the fingers ; the palm is naked 
and callous. The thumb, besides its shortness, 
according to the standard of the human hand, is 
scarcely half so thick as the fore-finger. The nail 
of the thumb did not extend to the end of that 
digit ; in the fingers the nail projected a little 
beyond the end, but with a slightly convex worm 
margin, resembling the human nails in shape, but 
relatively less. 

In the hind limbs, chiefly noticeable was that 
first appearance in the quadrumanous series of a 
muscular development of the gluteus, causing a 
small buttock to project over each tuber ischii 
This structure, with the peculiar expanse (in 
quadrumana) of the iliac bones, leads to an 
inference that the gorilla must naturally and with 
more ease resort occasionally to station and pro- 
gression on the lower limbs than any other ape. 

The same cause as in the arm, viz., a con- 
tinuance of a large proportion of fleshy fibres to 
the lower end of the muscles, co-extensive with 
the thigh, gives a great circumference to that 
segment of the limb above the knee-joint, anda 
more uniform size to it than in man. The relative 
shortness of the thigh, its bone being only eight- 
ninths the length of the humerus (in man the 
humerus averages five-sixths the length of the 
femur), adds to the appearance of its superior 
relative thickness. Absolutely it is not of greater 
circumference at its middle than is the same part 
in man. 

The chief difference in the leg, after its relative 
shortness, is the absence of a “calf,” due to the 
non-existence of the partial accumulation of car- 
neous fibres in the gastrocnemii muscles, causing 
that prominence in the type-races of mankind. 
In the gorilla the tendo-achillis not only continues 
to receive the “penniform” fibres to the heel, 
but the fleshy parts of the muscles of the foot 
receive accessions of fibres at the lower third of 
the leg, to which the greater thickness of that 
part is due, the proportions in this respect being 
the reverse of those in man. The leg expands at 
once into the foot, which has a peculiar and cha- 
racteristic form, owing to the modifications favour- 
ing bipedal motion being superinduced upon an 
essentially prehensile, quadrumanous type. The 
heel makes a more decided backward projection 
than in the chimpanzee ; the heel-bone is rela- 
tively thicker, deeper, more expanded vertically 
at its hind end, besides being fully as long 
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as in the chimpanzee. This bone, so charac- 
teristic of anthropoid affinities, is shaped and 
proportioned more like the human caleaneum 
than in any other ape. The malleoli do not 
make such well-marked projections as in man ; 
they are marked more by the thickness of 
the fleshy and tendinous parts of the muscles 
that pass near them, on their way to be inserted 
into parts of the foot. Although the fvot be 
articulated to the leg with a slight inversion of 
the sole, it is more nearly plantigrade than in the 
chimpanzee or any other ape. The hallux (great 
toe, thumb of the foot), though not relatively 
longer than in the chimpanzee, is stronger; the 
bones are thicker in proportion to their length, 
especially the last phalanx, which in shape and 
breadth much resembles that in the human foot. 
The hallux in its natural position diverges from 
the other toes at an angle of 60 deg. from the axis 
of the foot ; its base is large, swelling into a kind 
of ball below, upon which the thick callous 
epiderm of the sole is continued. The transverse 
indents and wrinkles show the frequency and 
freedom of the flexile movements of the two joints 
of the hallux ; the nail is small, flat, and short. 
The sole of the foot gradually expands from the 
heel forward to the divergence of the hallux, and 
seems to be here cleft, and almost equally, 
between the base of the hallux and the common 
base of the other four digits. These are small 
and slender in proportion, and their bases are en- 
veloped in a common tegumentary sheath as far 
as the base of the second phalanx. A longitudinal 
indent at the middle of the sole, bifurcating—one 
channel defining the ball of the hallux, the other 
running towards the interspace between the 
second and third digit—indicates the action of 
posing the whole thumb (which seems rather 
like an inner lobe or division of the sole), to the 
outer division terminated by the four short toes. 
What is termed the ‘‘instep” in man is very 
high in the gorilla, owing to the thickness of the 
carneo-tendinous parts of the muscles as they 
_ from the leg to the foot over this region. 
he mid-toe (third) is a little longer than the 
second and fourth; the fifth, as in man, is pro- 
portionally shorter than the fourth, and is divided 
from it by a somewhat deeper cleft. The whole 
soleis wider than in man, me arb to its length, 
much wider, and in that respect, as well as by the 
off-set of the hallux, and the definition of its 
basal ball, more like a hand, but a hand of huge 
dimensions, and of portentous power of grasp. 

The hairy integument is continued along the 
dorsum of the foot to the clefts of the toes, and 
upon the first phalanx of the hallux: the whole 
sole is bare. 

_ The adult male gorilla measures five feet six 
inches from the sole to the top of the head, the 
breadth across the shoulders is nearly three feet, 
the length of the upper limb three feet four 
inches, that of the lower limb two feet four inches, 
that of the head and trunk three feet six inches ; 
other admeasurements were given in the paper. 
The author gave a minute account of the colour 
and disposition of the hair, noticing the evidence, 
from its worn state on the back, of the animal’s 
habit of sitting propped against the trunk or 
upright branch of the tree. Although the general 
colour seems dusky, it was remarked that, owing 
to the admixture of hairs of a reddish, and some 
of a grey colour, with the prevalent dusky ones, 
the coat of the living gorilla reflects a different 
and lighter colour than that of the chimpanzee 
(Troglodytes niger). 

In the foregoing remarks the author had given 
the results of direct observations made on the first | 
and only entire specimen of the gorilla which had 
reached England. At the period when they were | 
made, no other description of its external characters | 

reached him ; and if the majority of them be 
found to agree with previously recorded observa- 
tions by naturalists enjoying earlier opportunities 
of studying similarly preserved specimens, the | 
Tarity and importance of the species might excuse, | 
if it did not justify, a second description from | 

t scrutiny of a new specimen by an old | 
observer of the anthropoid quadrumana. A much 
Mote important labour, however, remained. The | 





| general bulk. 


| chimpanzee at the same immature age, 


accurate record of facts in natural history was one 
and a good aim ; the deduction of their true con- 
sequences was a better. Professor Owen proceeded, 
therefore, to reconsider the conclusions from which 
his experienced French and American fellow- 
labourers in natural history differed from him, and 
in which it seemed he stood alone. 

The first—it may be called the supreme— 
question in regard to the gorilla was, its place in 
the scale of nature, and its true and precise 
affinities. 

Is it or not the nearest of kin to human kind ? 
Does it form, like the chimpanzee and orang, a 
distinct genus in the anthropoid or knuckle- 
walking group of apes? Are these apes, or are 
the long-armed gibbons, most medile related 
to the genus Homo? Of the broad breast-boned 
quadrumana, are the knuckle-walkers or the 
brachiators, ¢.e. the long-armed gibbons, most 
nearly and essentially related to the human 
subject? Professor Owen proceeded to grapple 
with the first as the most important question. 

At the first aspect, whether of the entire animal 
or of the skeleton, he freely admitted that the 
gorilla strikes the observer as being a much more 
bestial and brutish animal than the chimpanzee. 
All the features that relate to the wielding of the 
strong jaws and large, canines are exaggerated ; 
the evidence of brain is less ; its proper cavity is 
more masked by the outgrowth of the strong 
occipital and other cranial ridges. But then the 
impression so made that the gorilla is less like 
man, is like that which is derived from comparing 
a young with an adult chimpanzee, or some small 
tailless monkey with a full-grown male orang or 
chimpanzee. Taking the characters that truly 
cause that impression at a first inspection of the 
gorilla, most of the small South American monkeys 
are more anthropoid ; they have a apetenss 
larger and more human-shaped cranium, muc 
less prominent jaws, with more equable teeth. 

To determine the important question at issue, 
the author stated that it must first be ascertained 
what are the characters by which the genus Homo 
trenchantly differs from the genus Simia of 
Linneus. To determine the osteal and dental 
characteristics, he had compared the skeletons 
and teeth of individuals of the negro and Austra- 
lian races with the same parts in species of 
Troglodytes, Pithecus and LTylobates. 

The first and most obvious differential character 
is the globular form of the brain-case, and its 
superior relative size to the face, especially the 
jaws, in man. But this is not an instructive or 
demonstrative character, when comparing quad- 
rumanous species, in reference to the question at 
issue. It is exaggerated in the human child, 
owing to the acquisition of its full, or nearly full 
size, by the brain, before the jaws have expanded 
to lodge the second set of teeth. It is an anthro- 
poid character in which the quadrumana resemble 
man, in proportion to the diminution of their 
Ifa gorilla, with milk-teeth, have 
a somewhat larger brain and brain-case ee 

i the 
acquisition of greater general bulk by the gorilla, 
and of a more formidable physical development of 
the skull, in reference to the great canines in the 


| male, will give to the chimpanzee the appearance 
of a more anthropoid character, which really does | 


not belong to it; which could be as little 
depended upon in a question of precise affinity as 
the like more anthropoid characters of the female, 
as compared with the male gorilla or chimpanzee. 

Much more important and significant were the 
following characters of the human skull. The 
mastoid processes, which relate to balancing the 


| head upon the trunk in the. erect attitude; the 
small premaxillaries and concomitant small size | 


of the incisor teeth, as compared with the molar 
teeth. This character relates to the superiority 


of the psychical over the mere physical powers in | 
; Man, 


It governs the feature in which he recedes 
from the brute, as does also the prominence of the 
nasal bones in most, and in all the typical, races 
of man. 

The somewhat angular form of the bony orbits, 
tending to a square, with the corners rounded off, 


is a good human character of the skull; which is | 


difficult to comprehend as an adaptive one, and 
therefore the better in the present inquiry. The 
same may be said of the production of the floor of 
the tympanic or auditory tube into the plate 
called ‘‘ vaginal.” Believing the foregoing to be 
sufficient to test the respective degrees of affinity 
to man within the limited group of quadrumana to 
which it is proposed toapply them, the author would 
not weary his audience or weaken his argument 
by citing minor characters. The question at issue 
is, as between the anthropoid apes and man. Cuvier 
deemed the orang (Pitheeus) to be nearer akin to 
man than the chimpanzee (T7roglodytes) is. That 
belief has long ceased to be entertained. Professor 
Owen proceeded, therefore, to compare the gorilla 
and chimpanzee in reference to their human 
attinities. 

Most naturalists entering upon this question 
would first look to the premaxillary bones, or, 
owing to the early confluence of those bones with 
the maxillaries in the gorilla and chimpanzee, to 
the part of the upper jaw containing the incisive 
teeth, on the development of which depends the 
prognathic or brutish character of a skull. Now 
the extent of the premaxillaries below the nostril 
is not only relatively but absolutely less in the 
gorilla, and consequently the profile of the skull 
is less convex at this part, or less ‘‘ prognathie,” 
than in the chimpanzee. Notwithstanding the 
degree in which the skull of the gorilla surpasses 
in size that of the chimpanzee, especially when 
the two are compared on a front view, the breadth 
of the premaxillaries and of the four incisive teeth 
is the same in both. In the relative degree, 
therefore, in which these bones are smaller than 
in the chimpanzee, the gorilla, in this most 
important character, comes nearer to man. 

Next, as regards the nasal bones. In the 
chimpanzee, as in the orang, they are as flat to 
the face as in any of the lower Simic. In the 
gorilla, the median coalesced margins of the 
upper half of the nasal bones are produced 
forwards : in a slight degree it is true, but 
affording a most significant evidence of nearer 
resemblance to man. In the same degree they 
impress that anthropic feature upon the face of 
the living gorilla. It is true that in some pig- 
faced baboons there are ridges and prominences in 
the naso-facial part of the skull; . but they do 
not really affect the question as between the 
gorilla and chimpanzee. All naturalists know 
that the semnopitheques of Borneo have long 
noses; but the proboscidiform appendage which 
gives so ludicrous a mask to those monkeys is 
scarcely the homologue of the human nose, and is 
unaccompanied by any such modification of the 
nose-bones as gives the true anthropoid character 
to the human skull, and to which only the 
gorilla, in the ape tribe, makes any approximation. 

No ourang or chimpanzee shows any rudiment of 
mastoid processes; but they are present in the 
gorilla, smaller indeed than in man, but unmis- 
takeable ; they are, as in man, cellular, and with 








a thin outer plate of bone. This fact led the 
author to express, when he knew only the skull of 
the gorilla, the following inference, viz. : ‘from 
the nearer approach which the gorilla makes to 
man in comparison with the chimpanzee, or 
orang, in regard to the mastoid processes, that it 
assumed more nearly and more habitually the 
| upright attitude than those inferior anthropoid 
| apes do.” This inference has been fully borne out 
by the rest of the skeleton of the gorilla, 
subsequently acquired. gre 
In the chimpanzee, as in the orang and inferior 
Simie, the lower surface of the long tympanic or 
| auditory process is flat and smooth, developing in 
| the chimpanzee only a slight tubercle, anterior to 
the stylohyal pit. In the gorilla the same process 
is more or less convex below, and develops a 
ridge, answering to the vaginal process, on the 
outer side of the carotid canal. The processes 
posterior and internal, to the glenoid articular 
surface, are better developed, especially the in- 
ternal one, in the gorilla than in the chimpanzee ; 
the ridge which extends from the ectopterygoid 
| along the inner border of the foramen ovale, ter- 
| minates in the gorilla by an angle or process an- 
| swering to that called ‘‘ styliform” or ‘‘ spinous’? 
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The orbits have a full oval form in the orang ; 
they are almost circular in the chimpanzee: in 
the gorilla alone do they present the form which 
used to be deemed characteristic of man in com- 
parison with apes. Professor Owen remarked 
that there was not much physiological meaning in 
some of the latter characters ; but, on that very 
account, he deemed them of more value and sig- 
nificance in the present comparison. 

In the greater relative size of the molars, com- 
pared with the incisors, the gorilla makes an 
important closer step towards man than does the 
chimpanzee. The configuration of the grinding 
surface of both upper and lower molars in the 
gorilla is closely like that in man. The chim- 
panzee offers the next nearest resemblance. In 
the orang the pattern is quite obliterated, and 
that of the grinding surface of the gibbon’s molars 
departs still further from the human type. In 
the relative length of the arm to the fore-arm, the 
relative length and strength of the thumb, the 
relative length of the upper limb to the entire 
animal, the breadth and configuration of the 
sake the size and shape of the heel-bone, the 
ength and strength of the thumb of the foot, the 
gorilla was shown to resemble the human organi- 
sation more nearly and more decisively than does 
the chimpanzee. 

The author reverted finally to the ancient 
notices which had been supposed to relate to the 
species of great ape which he had described ; and 
he quoted from a correspondence between himself 
and the venerable Bishop Maltby, on the subject 
of the hairy wild men mentioned by Hanno in the 
Periplus, and gave the bishop's translation of the 
passage referring to the gorilla. Professor Owen’s 
paper was illustrated by drawings of the full- 
sized gorilla and chimpanzee, by Wolf, and by 
diagrams of the skeletons of those apes and of the 


 % 

r. Gould exhibited a drawing of a pheasant 
which he considered was identical with that lately 
described by Mr. Blyth under the name of Diwr- 
digallus fasciolatus. 

Mr. Gould read an extract from a letter received 
from Dr. Bennett, stating that the ungulated 
goose had been domesticated in Sydney, having 
been hatched by a common hen. 

Dr. Gray read a notice of Notopteris, a new 
genus of pteropine bat from Viti Island. He also 
read a notice of a new genus of lophobranchiate 
fish from West Australia ; and he likewise read a 
paper containing a description of the adult state 
of Voluta Mamilia. 

The Secretary read a paper by Dr. Bennett, 
containing ‘‘ Notes on the Mooruk (Casuarius 
Bennettii),” a male and female of which Dr. Ben- 
nett intended to ship from Sydney about February, 
as a donation to the Society. 








RovaL GroGRarHicaL Socrery.—A very full 
meeting of this Society was held on Monday 
evening at Burlington House, Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, President, in the Chair. 

One of the papers read was — ‘‘ Notes on 
the Zambesi expedition,” from the journal of 
Thos. Baines, Esq.,.F.R.G.S.; communicated 
by Dr. Livingstone, F.R.G.S. Prior to the 
reading of Mr. Baines’s journal the President 
introduced the subject with extracts from a 
letter addressed to him by Dr. Livingstone, 
describing his enthusiastic reception by the 
natives, the companions of his former journey, 
whose numbers had been reduced by sickness; 
and described the general condition of the people 
and their treatment by the Portuguese authorities. 
The existing relations between the natives and 
the Portuguese were represented as being still un- 
satisfactory ; the English name, however, was a 
passport with the natives. The Doctor states 
that good coal was met with, some of which was 
taken on board and answered well; but in the 
absence of this coal, lignum vite and other 
valuable hard woods were consumed as fuel. The 
Doctor concludes by expressing his satisfaction 
with the conduct of the members of the expedition. 
Portions of Mr. Baines’s journal, which minutely 


in man, but of which there is no trace in the | details the proceedings of the exploring part: 





y 
| from the commencement, were then read; he 
| alludes to the difficulties encountered in navi- 
| gating the river from the rocks and want of water, 
| and he mentions the various astronomical and 
| meteorological observations which had been made, 

the character of the country explored, its climate, 
physical features, and other information. 
The paper gave rise to an animated discussion. 
Mr. Macgregor Laird having been called 
| upon, explained the reason of the slow rate of 
| speed of the steam launch, attributing it entirely 
to the fact of so light a vessel being so heavily 
| laden, and observed that as she was only intended 
| to draw sixteen inches of water, if the weight she 
| had to carry doubled or trebled that, her speed 
| would be naturally diminished in proportion. 
| He then, as well as Mr. Lyons M‘Leod, spoke 
| Strongly in favour of the vegetable products of the 
country in the vicinity of the Zambesi. Mr. 
M‘Leod, who had recently returned from Mozam- 
bique, where he served as British consul, and who 
had paid considerable attention, and possesses 
valuable information with regard to the Zambesi, 
alluded to the specimens of different kinds of 
wood which he had brought home with him and 
lodged with the Society. This he considers will 
prove of great value in ship-building. Some of 
the trees were stated to be from 40 to 60 feet high, 
affording timbers four and even six feet square. 
He then referred to the luxuriance of the vegeta- 
tion, and to the adaptability of the soil for 
growing wheat, observing that the country might 
be made the granary of South Africa. 

Mr. Crawfurd dissented from these views, and 
disbelieved the possibility of growing wheat under 
the tropics, excepting at a great elevation : spoke 
of the hopelessness of producing cotton, and as to 
timber, questioned ‘dine any trees, available 
for shipbuilding, grew near the banks of the 
Zambesi. 

Mr. Macqueen maintained that good wheat can 
be grown even at the Equator, and adduced 
several instances in support of this ; adding that, 
as to cotton, there was ample proof of its having 
been grown abundantly in all parts of Africa for 
the last 3000 years. 

Colonel Sykes confirmed Mr. Macqueen’s state- 
ment, citing as an instance an extensive tract of 
country in the neighbourhood of Guzerat, where 
wheat of so excellent and glutinous a quality is 
cultivated, that the Manchester manufacturers 
prefer it to all other descriptions for finishing their 
cotton goods. He expressed a hope that Dr. 
Livingstone’s expedition would prove successful, 
and was of opinion that the accounts given of the 
fertility of the soil, and capabilities of the country, 
were quite correct. 





Royau Asiatic Socrery.—January 8th. Col. 
Sykes, M.P., President, in the chair. The Secre- 
tary read a letter from his Excellency Sir John 
Bowring, dated at Hong-F ong, enclosing the fac- 
simile of the engraving on a large stone tablet 
belonging to a Buddhist temple at Canton, bearing 
an inscription in Chinese, a translation of which 





by Mr. J. Gibson was also forwarded by his | 
Excellency. From the latter portion of the | 
inscription we learn that the present tablet was 
erected in the reign’of the emperor Wan-le (A.D. 
1613), by a certam priest of the temple, in com- 
memoration of an ancient one which had fallen 
into decay; and that the original inscription 
purported to have been engraved in the time of 
the Sung dynasty (A.D. 420-479), by a priest 
named Chin-na-pa-to, who there erected an altar 
for the worship of Buddha, and foretold the 
coming of a ‘‘ Fo,” who would issue precepts and 
regulations from the altar then raised. e are 
further told that about a century afterwards, in 
the time of the Liang dynasty, a foreign priest 
brought from Western India a sacred tree, planted 
it before the same altar, and reiterating the 
rer said that at the end of 160 years after 
is departure the foretold ‘‘ Fo” would become 
manifest in the flesh, open the Shang-ching book, 
promulgate its precepts, and convert an innume- 
rable multitude to the religion of the Great 








Buddha ; all which accordingly came to pass, a 


© 


———_. 
certain Chin-Neng having proved himself in dy 
time to be the predicted “Fo.” The greate 
portion of the present tablet is occupied bya 
outline drawing of a kind of temple, with a 
tree before it, which, according to the inscripti 
may be compared to the “scenery of Buddhas 
divine abode ; as if the occidental plant, rooted in 
Eastern soil, had grown up into the figure of, 
dragon, embracing in its amplitude of shade eve, 
its original source, the distant West.” 

Professor Wilson commenced the reading of, 
paper on Hiouen Thsing’s ‘‘ Mémoires sur le 
Contrées Occidentales,” recently translated from 
the Chinese by M. Julian. 





- INSTITUTION oF CriviL ENGINEERS.—Dec, 14, 
Annual General Meeting. Joseph Locke, re 
M.P., President, in the chair.—The Report of 
Council for the past Session, which was 
commenced by regretting that there had not been 
a general resumption of works of public utility 
and of private enterprise in the United Kingdom, 
a large proportion of the professional engagements 
being still in foreign countries or in the British 
colonies. In India the suspended works upon the 
different railways had been resumed, and it was 
fair to conclude would now be pushed forward 
with vigour. On the Continent but little progress 
had been made, except in the construction of 
branch lines. The opening of the Caen and 
Cherbourg Railway, constructed by Mr. Brassey 
(Assoc. Inst. C. E.), was mentioned, as on that 
oceasion Mr. Locke, M.P., the President of the 
Institution, who was the engineer-in-chief of the 
line, had been raised to the grade of Officer of 
the Legion of Honour. The line traversed a rich 
and fertile district, inhabited by an enterprising 
and industrious race. The total length was 22 
miles, and the works comprised about 4,500 yards 
of tunneling, 70 bridges across rivers, and 3l0 
road bridges. 

The various Spanish railways in operation, o 
in progress of construction, were then noticed; 
and it was stated, that in Austria, the Lombardo 
Venetian Company, under the able direction of 
M. Paulin Talabot, had united the majority o 
the principal lines, with a view to the ultimate 
formation of one comprehensive system, which 
would be one of the most considerable in 
Europe, as it would consist of nearly 1,900 miles 
of railway, connecting Austria, Hungary, and 
Southern Germany with Trieste and Italy, and 
extending in an unbroken line from Vienna to 
Milan, and from the Bavarian frontier to Florence. 

In Piedmont, where railways were so early 
introduced, but little had been done for some time 
past, beyond completing, to the foot of the mou- 
tains, on either side, the Victor Emanuel line, 
and commencing the herculean task of tunne 
through the Alps. Meanwhile, it was propos 
to construct a line of railway along the Cornice 
road, bordering the Mediterranean, from Nice to 
join the railway at Voltri and thence to Genoa; 
for the accommodation of the traffic between 
France and Piedmont until the Alpine tuned 
should be completed. In Portugal, arrangements 
had been made, under the direction of Mr. Fowler 
(M. Inst. C. E.), by Sir Morton Peto, Bart. (Asso. 
Inst. C. E.), for the immediate construction of 
a main line from Lisbon, through Coimbra, to 
porto. In Russia, the engineers of the Crédit 
Mobilier of France were pushing forward the vast 
net-work of lines comprehended within their 
scheme ; and on the Riga and Dunaburg line, 
under Mr. Hawkshaw (V. P. Inst. C. E.), rapid 
progress was making by Mr. T. Jackson, the 
contractor. In the East, the Ottoman railway 
between Smyrna and Aidin, under the direction 
of Mr. Edwin Clark (M. Inst. C. E.) and Mr. 
Meredith (M. Inst. C. E.), the consulting and the 
resident engineers, was being vigorously pr 
ceeded with; whilst the line from Cairo to Suez 
had just been completed by M. Mouchelet. 

In the Southern Hemisphere, the colony of 
Victoria might be referred to, as making grett 
advances in engineering works. Undertakings of 
considerable magnitude had been designed, some 
were in progress, and a few were completed. The 
most prominent of these were macadamised roads, 
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railways, water-works, shipping wharfs, piers, 
and slips for heaving ships out of the water. The 
railway from Yarra Yarra Bridge to Sandhurst, 
with a deep water pier in Hobson’s Bay, for ships 
of 500 tons burden, was completed, and in full 
activity ; although as costly, mile for mile, as the 
London and Greenwich railway, it yielded a profit 
onthe capital of 10 per cent. per annum. From 
this line a branch had been opened to St. Kilda, 
which was found to be of great convenience to the 
suburban and residential traffic, and a prolonga- 
tio was about to be made to the Sandhurst 
railway. The Geelong railway had been opened 
to Williamstown, and had only been delayed from 
reaching Melbourne by the non-completion of the 
Government line to Williamstown. The Govern- 
ment lines, required to maintain the intercourse 
with the distant parts of the colony, were in 
ss, large contracts having already been let. 
The Yan Yean waterworks, for supplying the town 
of Melbourne, were finished ; the water was col- 
lected in artificial reservoirs, and was conveyed 
through a system of pipes, 40 miles in length, to 
the town. As the town was not subdrained, the 
disposal of the waste water was even now a serious 
estion, there being only 4 feet tide in the Yarra- 
arra River, which drained into Hobson’s Bay, 
an almost tideless lake. At some future, and 
probably not very distant period, this would render 
the question of dealing with the sewerage as 
dificult as that of London. The deep water piers 
and slips, at Williamstown, were in an advanced 
state of completion, and would be useful auxiliaries 
to the commercial marin¢ resorting to Hobson's 
Bay. The system of macadamised roads, leading 
fom Melbourne to Maryborough, Sandhurst, 
Castlemaine, Ballarat, and other important places, 
had been completed, in many cases under very 
difficult circumstances, but were now so efficient, 
that travelling was almost as rapid and as con- 
venient, as on the English roads before the 
introduction of railways. 

In reference to telegraph matters, it was stated, 
that the attempt to lay the cable between Candia 
and Alexandria, had, for the present, proved 
abortive, in consequence of a severe gale, which 
rendered it necessary to cut the cable, and to buoy 
it, when 228 miles had been payed out, in a depth 
of1400fathoms. This proceeding was so successful, 
that the cable was fished up on the subsiding of 
the gale; but the insulation being apparently 
injured, it was not considered advisable to continue 
the operations during the present advanced season. 
Candia, Syra, Chio, and Cape Hellas were, how- 
ever, successfully connected by submarine cables, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Liddell. Another 
attempt shad been made to establish submarine 
communication between this country and the 
United States. The English and American steam- 
ships, with their respective portions of the cable, 
commenced paying out about mid-channel, and, 

r some casualties, the shore-ends were landed ; 
but unfortunately the insulation provedso defective, 
that no intelligible messages could now be trans- 
mitted, and, on account of the advanced state of | 
the season, all further attempts to remedy any 
defects were adjourned. The cable lost in 1855, 
and a portion of that lost in 1856, off Cape Sparti- 
venti, Sardinia, had been recovered by Mr. Liddell 
and Mr. F. C. Webb (Assoc.* Inst. C. E.). The 


ference, by inclined approaches, with the adjoining | 
streets, or properties, whilst affording extensive | 
frontage upon wide streets, at present not en- 
cumbered with traffic. The works, including a | 
bridge across the Thames, consisting of four arched | 
spans of 175 feet each, were now in progress. 

One of the important hydraulic innovations of 
the past year, had been the new mode of lifting 
ships, introduced by Mr. Edwin Clark (M. Inst. | 
C.E.), and which had been successfully applied at 
the Victoria (London) Docks. The apparatus 
consisted of thirty-two hydraulic presses, with 
cross heads and suspension links, similar to those 
used in lifting the tubular girders of the Britannia 
Bridge. These presses were arranged in two 
parallel rows, leaving between them a space to 
receive a gridiron, 320 feet long and 60 feet wide, 
in a depth of water of 27 feet. By an ingenious 


three separate groups, so as either to act simul- 
taneously upon the gridiron, or to lift one or more 
points ; in order, if necessary, to give a certain 
extent of inclination to the body which was lifted. 
It was stated that the original cost of a system of 
docks of this description would only be about one- 
fifth of that of ordinary graving docks; the ope- 
tations of lifting and lowering were very rapid, a 
vessel of 1000 tons burden only occupying the 
dock for about thirty-five minutes; and the 
facility for making the repairs was very great. 

In supplying towns with water, the only im- 
portant work of the past year was the South 
Staffordshire Waterworks. The object of this 
undertaking was to supply the towns and districts 
of Lichfield, Walsall, Wednesbury, Westbrom- 
wich, Tipton, and Dudley, where, hitherto, there 
had been a serious dearth of good water. The 
spot selected by Mr. J. R. McClean (V.P. Inst. 
C.E.) for establishing the pumping engines, was 
at Lichfield, where in addition to a large surface 
supply, taken above the contamination of any 
sewage, by sinking down to the sandstone rock, 
and driving a tunnel, upwards of a mile in length, 
an unlimited quantity of pure soft water was ob- 
tained. This was raised by a pair of James Watt 
and Co.’s powerful pumping engines, and forced 
through a 2-feet main of cast iron pipes to a single 
stand pipe, at Brownhills, whence the water pro- 
ceeded by gravitation through the remainder of 
the main, 22 inches diameter, which was laid for 
a distance of nearly fourteen miles, chiefly along- 
side the rails of the South Staffordshire Railway, 
to the reservoirs at Walsall, Wednesbury, and 
Westbromwich, situated at the respective heights 
of 180 feet, 240 feet, and 260 feet above the main 
at the engines. The total contents of the storage 
reservoirs was ninety million gallons. The ulti- 
mate length of the main pipe would be upwards 
of twenty-five miles, and it was given as a remark- 
able instance of care, on the part of Messrs. Coch- 
rane and Co., the iron founders, and Mr. Aird, 
the contractor, for laying them, that out of seven 
thousand pipes, only two should have exhibited 
any defect when laid, and these defects were each 
remedied within an hour. 

The Report concluded by congratulating the 
Members on the general satisfactory state of the 
Institution, which to some few, still among them, 
had been, from its humble beginning in 1818, an 





Channel Islands were now put into telegraphic 
communication with the English coast, by means 
of cables laid, by Messrs. Newall and Co., from 
Portland to Alderney, and thence to Guernsey | 
and to Jersey. A cable with four wires was laid | 
down, by Messrs. Glass, Elliot, and Co., from 

Dunwich to Zandvort, but the communication | 
through it had been delayed by an accident, which | 
occurred whilst endeavouring to repair one of the | 
wires ; and a cable with two wires had been suc- | 
cessfully laid from the English coast to Emden, | 

ewise by Messrs. Glass, Elliot, and Co. 

t home, an important feature in the railway | 
extensions in the vicinity of the Metropolis, was | 
the Victoria Station, Grosvenor Basin, Pimlico, 
under Mr. Fowler (M. Inst. C.E.). This site was | 

urly fitted for a railway, as from the previous | 
tion of the roads and bridges, the levels of 
Tails could be so arranged as to avoid inter- 





| 
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the 


object of solicitude. Ample funds, volumes of 
proceedings printed rapidly, well attended meet- 
ings and crowded conversazioni, were the outward 
signs of prosperity ; but they also indicated the 
greater necessity for increased exertions on the 
part of all who would insure the permanent 
— of an Institution which had done so 
much good, and might still continue to be so 
useful, if it were adequately supported by the 
members of a profession which took no mean part 
in the labours of the present century. 
After the reading of the Report, Telford Medals 
were presented to Messrs. J. A. Longridge, G. 
Robertson, J. Henderson, R. J. Hood, Maj.-Gen. 
G. B. Tremenheere, and A. Giles ; Watt Medals 
to Messrs. G. L. Molesworth and T. S. Sawyer ; 
Council Premiums of Books to Messrs. C. H. 
Brooks, F. C. Webb, S. A. Farley, R. C. a 
A. Wright, and J. Brunlees; and the Manby 
Premium, in Books, to Mr. G. L. Molesworth. 


| 
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FINE ARTS. 
a 
EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Turs, the sixth annual exhibition of the Photogra- 


| phic Society, is the largest, and on the whole no 


doubt the best, it has held ; but we are by nomeans 
sure that it is the most interesting. The great 
room of the Suffolk Street Gallery, and the two 
smaller rooms on the south, are entirely filled 
with works which, without regard to their 
subjects, afford satisfactory evidence, not only 
that photography is steadily advancing, but that 
at every step it makes sure of the ground it has 
gained. But there are some noticeable distine- 
tions between this and earlier exhibitions. Pro- 


| fessional sg, ae are more numerous, and, 
| as is perhaps inevitable, they are beginning to 
arrangement, the presses were enabled to act in | 


monopolise the show. As a consequence the 
pictures are assuming a more strictly professional 


and conventional character. They no longer 
| serve to illustrate particular processes, and they 


| 





show signs of man’s handywork. The selections 
are evidently made to sell, or to serve as advertise- 
ments of the exhibitors. Portraits elaborately 
‘touched up,” and often highly coloured, of 
nameless simpeting personages of both sexes, are 
as numerous and as prominent as at an exhibition 
of the Royal Academy; and if possible their 
presence makes itself even more disagreeably felt 
here than there. At the Academy they are for 
the most part ‘‘above the line,” and you can 
escape the infliction by not looking so high. 
Here, right on the line, you have not merely 
frame after frame, having in the catalogue 
against the numbers simply the word ‘ Portrait,” 
but an almost interminable succession of ‘‘ frames 
of portraits,” each containing half-a-dozen, a 
dozen, or a score, as the case may be, of nameless 
and meaningless faces, like the cases you see 
hanging outside shop-doors in Regent-street or 
the Strand. Of course the portrait-takers are 
glad to avail themselves of such an opportunity 
of advertising their wares, but some discrimination 
should be exercised by the Council as to quantity 
as well as quality in what they admit, and mere 
advertising portraits might very well be relegated 
to a separate apartment. How much png ae 
an arrangement, for example, would it have been 
had one of the smaller rooms been given up to the 
portraits—or, indeed, both of them, had both 
been necessary, as would no doubt have been the 
ease if all that are here had been admitted. 
Where a portrait is a good work of art, and at the 
same time the likeness of a person distinguished 
in science, literature, art, or public life, it will 
always be welcome to a Sent ve in any 
gallery ; and a portrait of unusual excellence, 
though it be only of a shadow, may claim a 
special exception in its favour ; but among photo- 
graphic portraits such exceptions can only occur 
when there is something very remarkable in the 
head itself or some marked novelty in the mode of 
treatment. Ordinary photographic portraits of 
persons of whom you know nothing and care less, 
are probably, of all the wearisome things with 
which this patient earth is encumbered, the most 
entirely and irredeemably wearisome. 

As a whole, the exhibition displays considerable 
variety, but something more of novelty is a deside- 
ratum. Some time back the Council intimated 
that photographs would not be admitted which 
had been previously exhibited either in public 
galleries or for sale in shop-windows, but they 
afterwards found it necessary to rescind the regu- 
lation—at least for the present season. Another 
year we trust they will be able to enforce it, or 
to keep the number of previously exhibited pic- 
tures within a tolerably narrow limit. They may 
perhaps by so doing lessen the number of prints 
at their disposal, but we believe they would 
greatly increase the attraction of their exhibition ; 
and we cannot but think that, with our leading 
photographers, as with our leading painters, it 
would in that case become a point of ambition 
to have some master-work ready for the exhibition, 
At any rate, it is felt by the general public 
though photographers hardly appear sensible- of 
it, to be a little trying to the temper to discover, 
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after paying a shilling for admission, that one 
after another of the more attractive pictures is an 
old acquaintance—already transferred to the port- 
folio, perchance, if the visitor be a collector— 
certainly familiar in the printsellers’ windows or 
back-rooms. The visitor too often finds stealing 
over him a disagreeable uncertainty whether the 
pictures which appear new to him are not also in 
fact old though unrecognised acquaintances, 

The leading feature of the exhibition is the 
series of photographs after Raffaelle’s Cartoons, by 
Messrs. Caldesi and Montecchi, with the studies 
of heads, on a larger scale, from the cartoons by 
the same artists, and by Mr. Thurston Thompson. 
The value of these to the art-student it would 
scarcely be possible to overrate. In the car- 
toons (those exhibited here are only the largest, 
of the three sizes published by Messrs. Col- 
naghi) more of the sober grandeur of the mar- 
vellous originals is given, and a far closer 
approximation made to the thought of the 
painter, than any engraving has ever reached. 
Happily the authorities have enabled the public 
by the simple process of lowering them to within 
a foot of the floor, to see the original cartoons 
with a degree of clearness and comfort, such as, 
owing to the construction of Wren’s unlucky 
room, had hitherto been impossible. But these 
photographs (each about 40 inches by 28), allow 
the student to dwell on all that is great and 
characteristic in them, with almost as much 
satisfaction as though the actual works were 
before him ; and with the advantage that he can 
examine them as long and recur to them as often 
as he pleases in his own quiet study. And what 
these do for the complete pictures, the separate 
studies accomplish for particular parts. As 
examples of the photographic art they claim un- 
stinted praise. Every , of the picture is faith- 
fully presented, and though the colour is neces- 
sarily rendered by equivalents not always corres- 
ponding in depth to the original, the general 
efiect is preserved unimpaired ; while those who 
are curious to see how far photographic imitation 
will reach—and it is a very proper matter of 
euriosity—will not fail to notice that every join, 
and crease, and crack, and wrinkle in the cartoon 
is copied with its own light and shadow, so exactly 
as almost to leave the observer uncertain whether 
it be not a real join or crease in the paper he is 
examining. We could have wished that Mr. 
Thompson had submitted his complete cartoons 
for comparison with those of Messrs. Caldesi 
and Montecchi, Judging from his ‘Studies of 
Heads,’ he had no need to shrink from fhe trial. 
His studies are certainly not inferior, some of 
them are decidedly superior, to theirs in clearness 
and sharpness of definition, though perhaps the 
tone is hardly so agreeable. Both are first-rate 
examples of manipulative skill. In all, there are 
about fifty of these photographs of the cartoons in 
the exhibition, and as from their size and costli- 
ness comparatively few visitors to the gallery 
could have seen so complete a series of them, we 
readily grant that, although not absolutely new or 
unexhibited, it would have been most undesirable 
to have excluded them. We only wish we could 
have had here as many niore photographs as high 
in character of other master-works of the great 
artists from all parts of Europe, and in every line 
of Art. 

Next in value to these, are perhaps to be placed 
the no less admirable (though very different) photo- 
graphs of the East by Mr. Frith. Like those just 
noticed, they are not shown here for the first time, 
and we have less excuse for dwelling on them, as 
we spoke of them at some length in our recent 
notice of the exhibition of the Architectural 
Photographie Association. Here, however, are 
more of his views of natural scenery, and 
fewer of his strictly architectural photographs, 
though he has surrounded his great Panorama 
of Cairo (a less successful print, by the 
way, than that in the other gallery) with 
most of the more important buildings in the 
locality. With them may be associated as 
regards character and interest, though inferior 
in artistic power, a stnking series of views 
by Mr. Hamilton Crake, of the ‘ Rock- 








temples of Vishnu, or Seven Pagodas of Mavel- 
lipoorum ;’ the ‘Parthsadiah Pagoda;’ the 
‘Palmirah Jungle on the Banks of the Coon,’ the 
cocoa-nut os the palms, and_ other 
natural and artificial features of the Madras 
Presidency. If photography go on as it has lately 
been doing, tarry-at-home travellers, of a studious 
and slightly imaginative turn, may really come to 
have a truer notion of the leading objects of 
interest as well as the physical features of a country 
than nine-tenths of the actual common-place 
travellers, And as an easy test of what photo- 
graphy on a large scale can do, in the way of 

ringing before the eyes and the mind a complete 
as well as a distinct conception of even a complex 
object, we commend to the visitor’s attention the 
extraordinary view of the Interior of the Crystal 
Palace by Mr. Delamotte, with all its amazing 
intricacy of form and light and shadow, a very 
marvel in its way, and showing more convincingly 
the more it is studied how insufficient is the hand 
of man when attempting to give anything ap- 
proaching to an illusive representation of any such 
scene, 

Of our home-landscape Lr yy Mr. 
Fenton still maintains the lead. e has many 
works here, some perhaps new, but as we are not 
sure of the fact, as the major part are certainly 
familiar, we shall not attempt to particularise 
them. They are all, or nearly all, admirably 
selected as to point of view, and are enough to 
make the topographic landscape draughtsman 
tremble for his craft. They are also, we need 
hardly say, excellent as examples of photographic 
manipulation. But Mr. Fenton wants either some 
change of subject or of style. There is coming 
over his works some feeling of mannerism or 
monotony. It is necdless to say that this does 
not apply to his noble photographs of ancient 
sculpture, or his studies of female form and 
costume, though these last are not among the 
happiest of his works. 

‘reading closely on Mr. Fenton's heels—if he 
would take a bolder stride we are not sure that he 
would not outstep him—is Mr. Francis Bedford, 
who has here the works we noticed in the Archi- 
tectural Gallery, and others at least equal to them, 
all surprisingly brilliant in tone, and sharp in 
detail, whether that detail be crumbling stone, or 
moss-covered rock, or quivering foliage—but here 
again we want to see some new thing. We are 
glad to see these here, however, for the exhibition 
is decidedly weak in architecture. It sadly wants 
supplementing with some works on a grand scale, 
like the Venetian buildings in the Architectural 
Gallery. Inferior to Mr. Bedford’s, but still very 
pleasing, are some of the views of Canterbury 
Cathedral by Mr. Turner. Very graceful also are 
the landscapes taken along the Surrey Mole by 
Alfred Rosling. But perhaps the most picture- 
like little photographs of brook and river scenery 
are those by Mr. Morgan of Bristol, which alike 
in (what if seen in a painting would be called) 
composition and in execution, leave nothing to 
desire—though we long for some leaves on the 
naked trees, and a little more sunshine glancing 
along the water. Quite perfect in its way is his 
‘Study of Fir Trees’ (No. 74), and we commend 
it to the careful study of our younger landscape 
painters. 

The photographs which are here with the name 
of Robert Howlett attached—St. Ouen, and the 
Cathedral at Rouen, a portrait of Phillip the 
painter, copies of oil paintings, and a frame of 
magnificent microscopic subjects,—revive our 
regret at the premature loss of that most accom- 
plished of our younger photographers. It is 
scarcely conceivable that anything can surpass the 
extreme delicacy and refinement of detail in 
these Rouen views, or the artistic feeling with which 
they have been treated, the easy pose of his 
portraits, or the clever manipulation of his pic- 
torial copies and scientific illustrations. 

The mention of these last reminds us that we 
must not pass unrecognised the very valuable 
geological studies of granite, hornblende, serpen- 
tine, and limestone rocks by Mr. Gutch; the 
capital study of ferns by Messrs. Ross and 
Thomson ; or, on the other hand, the copies of 





the paintings and engravings of Delaroche, hy 
Mr. Bingham ; and the agricultural] machinery f 
Mr. Cade. 

The figure pieces in the exhibition do ng 
we confess impress us very favourably. fy, 
Rejlander has some, very clever in their bol 
coarse way, and very valuable as_ studies, 
But photographers mistake, as it seems to 
the capabilities of their art, when they at. 
rose 9 to produce photographic compositions jy 
rivalry with works of the pencil. A picture, as 
distinguished from a view, or a representation of 
‘still life,” is valuable only in proportion as it 
bears the impress of the human intellect.  Itis 
not because he has faithfully copied a womay 
and child in a certain position that we 
admire a Madorna by Raffaelle, but because we 
see in its depth and purity of feeling a noble 
realisation of an original and poetic idea, 4 
peorrs of the models he used in the positions 

e place them, and surrounded by all the acces 
sories he introduced, would no doubt form a valu. 
able study for a painter, but 1t would be a sony 
substitute for his picture. What gives his pictur 
all its value is that which he added to his models, 
and not what he found in them. When therefore 
a photographer, having placed certain persons in 
an attitude, and surrounded them es various 
‘* properties,” takes a photograph of the grou 
me gressnts it with all the stiffness of arrange 
ment, vulgarity of feature, and blankness of 
expression—or worse, a coarse and exaggerated 
attempt at the particular expression intended to 
be conveyed—and asks your admiration for it 
under some poetic or suggestive title, the most 
unobservant is struck with the incongruity, and 
the instructed eye turns from it with disgust, 
Not the worst—perhaps the best—of such subjects 
here is Mr. Robinson’s ‘Fading Away,’ which has 
for months past been in every photographic print- 
seller’s window ; but look steadily at it fora 
minute and all reality will ‘‘fade away” as the 
make-up forces itself more and more on the atten 
tion. And you have only to go a few steps and 
you see the same face, and the same form, and 
the same character doing duty as ‘ Mariana,’ as. 
it has done—the lens having no power to modify 
or select—for no doubt divers still more dissimilar 
persons and sentiments. How awkwardly this 
repetition of face and form comes in is even more 
palpable in the photographs, undoubtedly clever 
as in many respects they are, of Messrs. Delferier 
and Beer, where a certain broad-faced female, evi- 
dently belonging to a great city, in some pictures 
is an innocent northern peasant preparing for 
market, in another a sentimental inmate of an 
eastern harem. It will not we trust be supposed 
that we are insensible to the value of photography 
in those branches of Art in which the human form 
is the chief object. Photography is in truth, or 
may be made, an invaluable assistant to the 
painter of history or genre; but photographic 
renderings of historical, poetic, or domestic sub- 
jects are, we are convinced, a mistake—only 
serving to mislead and corrupt the unformed 
taste. 

From figure pieces we naturally proceed to por 
traiture ; and though we have objected to the 
number, we are bound to express our admira- 
tion of the beauty of many here exhibited. By 
Messrs. Maull and Polyblank, Herbert Watkins, 
and some others, whose portraits of distinguished 
persons have at these exhibitions often ate 
tracted so much attention, and won so much 
praise, we have no specimens here. The leader 
on the present occasion is, as we have already 
hinted, Mr. Williams ; and extremely fine in 
respects are his untouched vignettes. Those of 
Messrs. Lock and Whitfield are also very excel- 
lent. Some heads by Mr. Clarkington are like- 
wise of a superior order—especially that 
Mr. Hunt; but, like Mr. Claudet’s, they have 
ay been much worked upon. Dr. Diamond 
as a frame of portraits, entitled ‘ Recollections of 
Our Club,’ of much more interest than’ the 
majority here, inasmuch as it contains the por 
traits of many notabilities in the various walks of 
intellectual life. 
his painfully vivid ‘ Illustrations of Mental 





Dr. Diamond has also some of 
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ssease.’ Noteworthy, as curious illustrations of | 
national character, are likewise the Russian pho- 
hs of M. Chloponin : what a singular ex- 
ression, for example—is it sinister, cunning, or 
os 1—is that of ‘ Parogoff, the celebrated Rus- 
sian Surgeon ;’ and what a magnificent head is 
that of the ‘Russian Carpenter.’ Had the latter 
been marked Parogoff, what noble traits would | 
have been discovered in it by the disciples of 
[avater or Spurzheim ! ; ; | 

Among the stereographs there is one series | 
which demands a word of special notice, inasmuch 
asthe pictures are not only new (the only series | 
here that is so), but illustrative of a work some- | 
what novel in character. The series is called | 
‘Stereographic Views in Brittany, illustrative of 
the Narrative of a Walking Tour made in the | 
Autumn of 1858, by J. M. Jephson, M.A.’ The | 
steveographs, no fewer than ninety in number, are | 
by Messrs. Lovell Reeve and H. Taylor, and include 
churches, castles, crosses, dwellings, lonely ruins, | 
and Druidic remains, as well as the crowded streets | 
and market-places, and quaintly-dressed peasants, | 
of that pleasant and picturesque country. Mr. 
Piazzi Smyth, in his ‘Teneriffe,’ first showed how 
stereoscopic illustrations might be made to eluci- 
date the traveller's narrative, and Mr. Ellis has 
more recently successfully followed his example ; 
but this is the first book of travel in which the 
stereoscope is itself the hero of the narrative, and 
we wish it success. The stereographs are clear, 
varied, and interesting. The work is to be pub- 
lished by subscription. 

Ofthe other stereographs, the best are those of 
Welsh scenery and the interiors of Salisbury and 
Winchester Cathedrals by Mr. Sedgefield. They 
are very admirably executed—but they have been 
long before the public, and their excellence has 
been fully appreciated. One other set we notice 
for the sake of entering a protest against their 
presence here. Stereographs of ‘‘fast” young 
men looking from a hiding-place in the cliffs at 
irls undressing to bathe in the sea, or ‘‘ ladies” 

full dress leaning over a balcony, the offensive 
points exaggerated to suit prurient tastes by a 
well-known stereoscopic trick, are not what ought 
to be found ina place like this, and these have 
neither novelty nor superior executive skill to 
atone for their intense vulgarity of sentiment. 
The Council would do well to ask themselves 
whether if it be even now too late to remove what 
has called forth a general expression of surprise. 

In illustration of new processes and new 
applications of the art, the exhibition is rather 
disappointing. Of Mr. Pouncey’s much-talked of 
carbon process, and of which the Society is re- 

rded as to a certain extent the exponent, there 
1s only a single —- by the inventor, and only 
one other by a disciple. Whilst we cannot regard 
it as having succeeded so perfectly as Mr. Pouncey 
in his zeal very naturally imagines, we are by no 
means disposed to join in the attempts made to 
depreciate it in the public estimation. To us Mr. 
Pouncey’s print appears very promising, and if to 
chemists it really seems permanent, we cannot 
think either professors or amateurs will do well to 
neglect it. The present example is wanting in 
clearness and sharpness of detail, and also in 
purity of tone : it has what painters and litho- 
phers call ‘‘ a mealy look” —something resem- 
ig in appearance a drawing made by a stump 
and brush with powdered black-lead. Of the 
carbon-printing processes, either English or 
foreign, there is not a single example; nor is 
there one of the application of —— hy to 
astronomy ; nor of Mr. Talbot's photographic en- 
graving ; nor of any of the new and loudly-vaunted 
— ithographic processes. Mr. Pretsch has 

ever sent several examples of his photo- 
galvanographic (or, as he now seems disposed to 
call it, ‘‘ Nature’s engraving”) process ; and as 
they are ‘‘ quite untouched” they give a much 
More true, and a much more satisfactory, idea 
of the process than the published prints. For 
some classes of subjects it seems so clearly suited, 
that we trust it will not be suffered to fall into 

ce. 
e see that we have neglected to mention M. 





| whom he played so many tricks, has played with 





Bisson’s splendid Swiss photographs, or the ex- 





tremely interesting series of ‘Views inthe Pyrenees’ 
by Mr. Maxwell Lyte, as well as some others of 
which we had made a note. But we must leave 
them all unnoticed now. 

With all its shortcomings and redundancies, 
the Photographic Society may well be proud of 
its sixth exhibition. If it does not show the 
entire strength of the art, it very fairly illustrates 
the point to which the art has reached in this 
country ; and it shows with sufficient clearness 
the wonderful advance which photography has 
made during the few years of its existence, and 
the almost unbounded range of its capabilities. 





Re-Issue of Scraps and Sketches by George Cruik- 
shank. In Ten Monthly Parts. Part I. Jllus- 
trations of Time. (Kent & Co.) 

Tuis title-page is in itself so suggestive an illus- 

tration of Time past, that like Jaques we might 

grow melancholy musing on it, were not melan- 
choly an impossible guest where Cruikshank 
provides the entertainment. It must, we are 
afraid, be considerably over a quarter of a century 
since we laughed our first right hearty laugh at 
poor ‘ Popjoy,’ honest Izaak’s faithful follower, 
who sits there so patiently number one in these 

‘*Tllustrations of Time.” George Cruikshank had 

about reached his best when he published these 

etchings. He has given us little opportunity of 
late to judge fairly what tricks ‘Time, with 


him. Ever since he has in Carlylean phrase grown 
so ‘terribly in earnest,” he has seemed afraid to 
indulge in more than a very temperate—almost 
teetotal—smile. Not that he has been able quite 
to quench the spirit, however much he may have 
diluted it. Into even the most serious produc- 
tions of his later years some involuntary grotesque- 
ness has never failed to find its way, asin the 
most grotesque of his earlier works some dash of 
serious purpose, some sweet face or beautiful 
expression, was ever visible. But making our 
most respectful bow to the preacher, we hail with 
a cordial greeting the return of the George Cruik- 
shank of our early days. We wish however for 
his own sake, and for the sake of the younger 
folks—who will, in the obsolete costume in which 
he reappears, hardly we fear appreciate the rich 
fund of odd quaint humour there is in the man,— 
that he had, without putting off the old, adopted 
something of the present fashion. And how 
curiously behind time these ‘Illustrations of 
Time” are! Take that very subject ‘‘ Behind 
Time!” as an example. Here we have it told by 
a fat uxorious husband, overloaded with great 
coats and extra clothes, but further burdened 
with his own and his wife’s portmanteau, carpet- 
bag, parcels, and umbrella, standing aghast at the 
inn-door, whither he has been sent forward to 
‘stop the coach” by his fat and now irate 
spouse, who is coming panting after him carrying 
her best bonnet in a band-box, and dragging by 
the hand a fat and squalling child, whilst 
Tapstave, mine host, with his hands in his 
breeches-pockets, exclaims with the most matter- 
of-fact coolness, ‘‘ Coach, sir! the coach has been 
gone three-quarters of an hour, sir!” Yet, though 
there are no coaches now, and though after all 
these years of railway teaching three-quarters of 
an hour behind time would be too much for even a 
pantomime joke—buy the book, good reader, and 
see whether you can resist laughing at the picture. 
Perhaps with all the law changes that have been 
going on during the last score years, another 
prime favourite of ours, here reproduced, may 
also be behind time—but even though it be, it will 
serve as a record, invaluable to archeologists of 
the good old days when George the Fourth was 
king (and, by the way, that is another excellent 
reason for buying the Illustrations). We refer, of 
course, to that matchless report of the judgment 
in the famous case of ‘‘ Noodle versus Doodle ;” 
‘Gentlemen, It was a very fine oyster—the Court 
awards you a shell each.” Look at the pair— 
plaintiff and defendant—and say whether the best 
report was ever accompanied with a more eloquent 
description by the most skilful of Our Own 





Correspondents. We might go through the 





whole series after this fashion, but we should be 


sorry to take off the edge from the reader's enjoy- 
ment by reciting the bill of fare. He cannot do 
better than secure a hearty and therefore a 
seasonable laugh by the purchase of this first 
part—he will be pretty sure to buy the rest; 
especially if he pot me. that among them are to 
come the wondrous ‘‘ Phrenological Illustrations” 
and others of the very best of the productions of 
Cruikshank’s keen-pointed needle. 


Had there been a prize offered for the bet 
design for the Burns Festival, we think it would 
have been very likely carried off by the handsome 
print before us—‘The Centenary of the Birth of 

Robert Burns’ .(Gambart & Co., London, and 
Maclure & Macdonald, Glasgow). It is a large 
lithograph by Mr. A. Maclure, having in the 
centre a portrait of the bard in his prime, from a 
painting by D. Macnee, R.S.A.; and round it a 
series of very gracefully drawn designs, represent- 
ing his birth-place, residence, various events in his 
life, and scenes from his ballads. The whole 
makes a very pretty print; is executed in a very 
creditable manner; and will form a pleasing 
memorial of an event which is stirring the heart 
of every countryman of the Ayrshire Peasant in 
every part of the world. 





THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 


—o- 


Lyceum THEATRE.—Madame Celeste, so long 
identified with the fortunes of the Adelphi, has 
transferred her allegiance to the new management 
of the Lyceum, and with it a bad translation of 
an excessively absurd French drama, written (the 
bills proudly state) expressly for her by a compa- 
triot, M. Emile de la foche Marion de Lorme, 
or, the Cradle of Steam ! is the title of this pro- 
duction, which is founded on the legend of Solo- 
mon de Caus, the French claimant to the discovery 
of the powers of steam, and his imprisonment as 
a madman in Bicétre. A Doctor Estiqnac, a crea- 
ture of Cardinal Richelieu, who has fallen in love 
with the wife of De Cows, and naturally wishes 
to get her husband out of the way, is repre- 
sented as the cause of the inventor’s incarceration 
as a lunatic, the Doctor procuring, by the interest 
of his patron, the post of Governor of Bicétre. 
The intriguing physician has, however, an im- 
placable enemy in Marion de Lorme, who ascribes 
the death of Cing Mars to his instrumentality, 
and counterplots against him with such good 
effect, that she releases his victim from the - 
geons of Bicétre and transfers the newly-appointed 
governor to those of the Bastille. This she con- 
trives by disclosing to Richeliew the treachery of 
Estignac, in secretly serving his rival, Mazarin. 
The fatal facility with which, by laying a plot in 
the palmy days of lettres de cachet, and ministerial 
orders conferring and cancelling appointments, 
dramatic situations can be created, was never more 
signally exhibited than in the work of M. Emile 
de La Roche. Marion de Lorme and her rival have 
pockets full of orders and counter-orders launched 
against each other; and a king’s officer, with 
a file of men ever on the point of arresting one or 
the other, are kept in a constant state of vacillation 
by the perusal of these contradictory documents. 
The part of Marion de Lorme is of course that 
which Madame Celeste herself assumes. Though 
not so well suited to her as those characters of a 
more vigorous melodramatic character in which her 
reputation has been achieved, what with smart 
dresses, constant vivacity, and a consummate know- 
ledge of stage business, a tolerable amount of effect 
is produced out of very poor materials. The un- 
fortunate Solomon de Caus is intrusted to Mr. 
Emery, who plays it with a certain amount of 
rough energy, but with a degree of slovenliness 
which would not be tolerated by any but the lax 
audiences of England. Mr. H. Vandenhoff makes 
of Estignac far too youthful and airy a person 
for so stern a plotter as he is represented and the 
first appropriator of Marion's virgin affections. 
This is all the criticism that need be expended on 
a piece which cannot, even in these indulgent days, 
take permanent root upon our stage. 
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Princrss’s THEATRE.—The part of Hamlet is | from Miss Arabella Goddard, who, besides a | doubtless be somewhat perplexed on Balfe’s 1 
Mr. Charles Kean’s cheval de bataille. With it | brilliant duet with Mr. Benedict (for two piano- | Handel, Haydn, Martini, Rousseau, Dr. = manner, 
he gained, and with it he has maintained, his | fortes), played the Patinewrs (Prophéte) of Liszt; | Beethoven, Avison, Hasse, Novello and oth “Our he 
position as a tragedian of the first rank. Its | Thalberg’s ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer,” in answer to | besides Sir John Stevenson himself—who (a fact amorous 
revival is therefore always one of the chief events | the encore; and the same composer’s ‘‘Home, | greatly to be regretted) has only supplied ak would sh 
of his season, and his admirers are wont to gather | Sweet Home,” as the additional piece. Miss | songs out of a list of more than fifty—set dewsa former fc 
in more than usual strength on the occasion, to | Goddard was the queen of the evening, and féted | contributors. How are we to understand ae franknes 
witness with what vigour their favourite actor | accordingly. Madame Lancia, the new singer, | the ‘‘symphonies and accompaniments” of ie course, % 
maintains himself in this highest altitude to | had been set down for ‘‘ Non temer” (Mozart) ; | worthy Hibernian ‘‘Mus. Doc.”—which are paradaj that rem 
which his powers can reach, and what new | but, on reflection, no doubt thought better of it, | so conspicuously on the title page. The myste elegant, 
touches the maturity of his talents continues to | and substituted the cavatina from La Traviata, is soon cleared up on arriving at page 24 when commen 
add to the elaborate picture with which they | her style of executing which caused us inwardly | we light upon a song called, ‘‘ Whois the Maid f form ;” 
have been familiar for so many years. The | to felicitate Mozart on his escape. Alinost the | the music of which is attributed to Beethoven, Fate on | 
andience assembled at the Princess’s last Monday | only genuine piece of vocal music in the | A mere glance at the introductory prelude to this admirers 
night, showed that the attraction of Mr. Kean’s | concert was Haydn’s canzonet, ‘‘My mother bids | composition will convince any one conversant with however 
most ambitious impersonation had not dimi- | me bind my hair,” sung by Miss Poole in that | the style of Beethoven, that Beethoven neve sions, W 
nished, but much the reverse. simple and unaffected manner which lends such | could have written it. Nor did he write it, any orious 

a charm to her performances, and encored so | more than he wrote the concluding symphony, at once 

Musica Nores or THE WEEK.—The Domino | heartily by the audience as to prove (if proof | All that the song contains of Beethoven a continue 
Noir, given for the first time on Wednesday night, | had not already been given over and over again) | version, in the Stevensonian (bungling) manner way tot 
has not added to the fame of the new undertaking at | that the ‘‘masses” are by no means insensible | of the first subject in the pianoforte sonata, . least eng 
St. James's Theatre. Except Mdme. Fauré, whose | to compositions of a thoughtful and expressive | 26. This beautiful theme has been ‘ arranged” istic son 
Angele is on a par with her foregoing essays in Carlo | character. The rest of the performances, vocal | (the French term arrangé, in its ironical sense which ca 
Broschi and Catarina, none of the principal charac- | and instrumental, had really no claim to serious | would be more applicable) so as to fit the words ear, and 
ters were even tolerably represented ; for it must | notice. If the character of the Monday Popular | Wherever Beethoven is not amenable, “ Sir John’ 
never be overlooked that in a lyric drama, the | Concerts is not speedily raised—by the introduc- | gently applies the “‘ question ;” and we have the RI 
importance of the singer’s art, when balanced with | tion of a little more sensible music—they must | gratification of witnessing the Colossus of the - 
that of the ‘‘histrion,” is at the very least in a | speedily fall to the ground ; and, in that case, no | orchestra stretched on the Procrustean bed of q ALI 
proportion of three to two. Now M. Berger, the | one will regret their dissolution. Surely Mr. | Mus. Doe.’s narrow intelligence. Beethoven after Tr is 
new tenor, who attempted the part of /or.ce (the | Benedict, the conductor, should exercise some | Stevenson! The most reprehensible feature of been au 
masterpiece of M. Couderec), is a sensible and | influence on the selections, which can hardly suit | the proceeding, however, is the effrontery with trigonon 
sufficiently animated ‘‘ provincial” actor; but he | his refined and intellectual taste. which the great composer’s name is made to give seldom | 
has no voice, no execution, and no style. Thus, Mr. Howard Glover is giving a series of “‘Cham- | an apparent sanction to this abominable treatment curvatut 
even the notorious M. Fougéres was missed. | ber-concerts,” at Willis’s Rooms. The chief | of his music. Ex wno disce omnia. Without ex. or if th 
The ‘‘comique,” M. Mortreuil, gave a version | interest in these entertainments is attached to Mr. | amining the remaining numbers in detail, we may arising f 
of Lord Elfort (so irresistible in the hands of | Glover’s own compositions, of which the musical | fairly conclude that the key to the title page has [jj may Ten 
M. Chateaufort—one of Mr. Mitchell's importa- | public hears too little ; and to the performances of | been discovered, and that the other great com. is seldon 
tions) which answered fully to the familiar double- | some of his pupils, vocal and instrumental, which _ named in the index have been similarly en 
epithet of ‘‘deadly lively.” Instead of Mortreuit, show that his method of instruction is founded | handled. baromet 
M. Robert Macaire would have christened this gen- | upon the best and healthiest principles. Among Under these eircumstances the main interest of [sorted t 
tleman Cercueil, Equally sombre was the ‘‘fun” | the rest Miss Emma Green, a young pianist of | the ‘Sacred Songs” will depend upon the poetry, one exa 
of M. Montelar, as Gil Perez ; while the lady who | good promise, has won considerable distinction | which, if not all in Moore’s beat manner, contains baromet 
impersonated Jacinthe (a very fat débutante, of | in the music of Beethoven and Mozart ; while Miss | beauties enough to satisfy the warmest admirers pose 
middle age) knew so little of her music that she | Horder, an equally young singer, gives hopes of a | of his —_— and to make musicians regret that Tet a fir 
did nothing but disconcert M. Rémusat, the | bright career, which could hardly be watched over | it should ever have been committed to the cha: as to ha 
orchestra, and the other performers. Madlle. | by a better or more conscientious adviser. of such a poor quack as Sir John Stevenson. It should 1 
Celine Mathieu, the companion of Angéle, was After all, it appears (as was long since antici- | has been stated above that the lyrics composed in JB ¢xPansit 
perhaps almost as good a comprimaria as in 9088 in the Lirrrary GazerTE) that Her | this new volume are ‘for the most part” sacred, ight, 3 
such a troupe could be fairly expected; and | Majesty's Theatre will open, shortly after Easter, | From the title page we should be led to believe of levers 
M. Emon, second tenor and fiend of Horace, | under the same manager who has — that they were a/l so, without exception; but [p ‘ incre: 
exhibited respectability as a singer, together with | over its fortunes now very little short of twenty | surely there is nothing essentially sacred in sua to this 
more than respectability as an actor. ‘The chorus | years, Mr. Lumley having (it is currently reported) | effusions as St. Jerome’s Love (“ Who isits instrum 
was infamous, the delicious music of the nuns | overcome every obstacle. maid ?”), to which Beethoven’s melody has been used tc 
(Act III.) going almost ‘‘to pieces” in conse- Last night Mendelssohn’s St. Paul was to be | fastened. We are by no means inclined to dis B Various 
quence. Indeed, through the inefficiency of this | given by the Sacred Harmonic Society. Some- | credit either the pure-mindedness of St. Jerome be 2 sit 
very essential department, the remarkable imper- | thing not absolutely hackneyed is quite refreshing | or the chastity of the matron Paula, but by no the plat 
fection of the lady who played Jacinthe, the | at Exeter Hall, where Mr. Surman’s institution | stretch of the imagination can we be brought to Bt? wnco 
no-voice of the chief tenor (who is perpetually on | having, after a long and lingering sickness, given | conceive anything non-secular in such a theme. COUTES, | 
the stage), and other causes, the whole of the con- | up the ghost, the Sacred Harmonic Society have | The “symphonies and accompaniments” com- fp the dist 
certed music—which equals in beauty of ideas and | it all their own way. posed by Mr. Goss for the ‘Six Songs from Serip- of the 
animated treatment any that Auber has written— | Miss Arabella Goddard's Matinée Musicale takes | ture” at the end of the volume, are in all respects known, 
was little short of massacred. Thus the respon- | place to-day in St. James’s Hall. The programme | superior to the achievements of Sir John Stevenson B ° iginal 
sibility devolved almost exclusively on Mdme. | is exclusively devoted to the music of the great | in the same line. The words, variously suggested er 
Fauré, who, the painful circumstances under | masters, in the execution of which the young and | by passages from the Old and New Testaments, aw ff the scie 
which she laboured taken into consideration, de- | popular pianist so greatly excels. worthy of the poet, and considerably enhance the taining 
served infinite praise for accomplishing her task | _M. Meyerbeer’s new opera, Dinorah, will, it is | value of the publication. heights 
with so much spirit, and altogether silenced | affirmed, be positively produced at the Opera] The principal songs and ballads from Mr. Balfe’s the alti 
criticism. We sincerely hope, however, that | Comique in the course of next month. Qui vivra | Satanella (Boosey & Sons) being i ublished of my 
we may never again be condemned to listen | verra. Something is sadly wanting to relieve the | separately, we are enabled to confirm oe good suggest 
to the Domino Noir,—Auber’s best comic opera, | Parisian public from the ennui it has recently | opinion expressed of many of them in our r Tet a 
as superior to Les Diamans de la Cowronne | experienced at its favourite theatre. of the opera. “Oh could I but his heart enslave”  l@8¢ 
as the latter is to La ~~ ne gg wg in | (the ‘Power of Love”), is, we think, destined to must ie 
so slovenly a manner. e solo singing (with a | attain as great i ity i a 
few exceptions) was bad enough—but Ameer | NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. mentale on ae ee pe apparat 
was simply discreditable. The band, which | —t— spontaneous that it might ass for a antiondl air— k 
pegs so well. in La Part du Diable, and lost | More ‘‘ melodies” by the author of ‘‘Captain | (why, by the way, are the so-called ‘national hest 

f its laurels in the Diamans, left the orchestra, Rock.” This time we have a volume of lyrics, for | melodies” almost invariably the best 2)—and 80 Da 
after the Domino Noir, with scarcely the shadow the most part sacred; and a very attractive | graceful that it will lone the cultivated altitad 
of a reputation—the only laudable performance of volume it is, both as regards variety of contents | taste just as it is likely to attract the ear Supy 
the night having been the overture. This will not and elegance of exterior—far worthier, indeed, of | popular. ‘In silence, sad heart, go,” (sung, like of ‘the 
do, M. Rémusat. such an eminent firm as Longman & Co. than the | the foregoing, by Miss Louisa Pyne) though by obvious 

The Monday Popular Concerts are going on trumpery “shilling’s worth” on which we had to | no means equal to the ‘‘ Power of Love,” is never- | = ang) 
much in the same manner—which is as good as comment last week. We give the title-page in | theless an elegant song, and would be still more mount 
saying by no means in a manner to confer any _ extenso—‘‘ Moore’s Sacred Songs, with symphonies | welcome if the first twelve bars of the introductory pane 
credit whatever upon art and its professors. At and accompaniments, by Sir John Stevenson, | prelude (which resemble a tyro’s exercise in modu- n 
the third, on Monday night, although it had been Mus. Doc.—to which are added Six Songs from fation) were omitted. This would leave the 000 
widely advertised that Mr. Sims Reeves would not Seripture, arranged by John Goss, organist of St. | clarionet obbligato (which Mr. Lazarus plays 0 yet as 
sing, the hall (St. James’s) was crowded, and the Paul’s, the words by Thomas Moore.” well) untouched, and be a decided im : niall would 
audience gladly accepted an additional fantasia On turning to the index the purchaser will . about 


in the bargain. As favourable examples of Mr. 
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Now, in round numbers, this would include about 
6,100 miles, a diminution of that stated before ; 
the cause of which I must however explain, and 
also the way in which the supposed radius is 
to be understood. When elevated above the level 
of the sea we miss so much land as interrupts our 
actual horizon, consequently, as here supposed, 
the actual range of view, calculating from the 
spot where interruption begins, would be less upon 
a mountain than at the level of the sea, presuming 

ended, is the romance entitled ‘‘An angel | that in neither case could we see over the opposite 
oo although the love-ballad, ‘‘No prize can | extremity of the quadrant. That this would not 
rm on man bestow,” has also found many warm | be the case in the latter circumstance has been 


the ballad of Lelia (Miss Rebecca a 
“ earts are not our own to give,” an e 
ee plaint of Carl (Mr. St. Albyn), ‘Oh 
would she but name the day!” may be cited ; the 
former for its piquancy, the latter for its genial 
frankness. Of Ruperts songs —all written, of 
course, with a view to hit off the peculiarities of 
that remarkable vocalist Mr. Harrison—the most 
elegant, and perhaps in other respects to be 


Balfe’s lighten’ but by no means least pleasant 
manner, 





admirers. More enlivening than any of the three, | presumed, and rationally ; and I have thought it 
however—apart from its abstract musical preten- | needful to state that we must conceive of the same 
-” which are proportionately slight—is ‘‘The | impossibility when speaking of the former case, 
= acchanalian, | inasmuch as elevation is generally supposed to 


i vintage of Champagne,” a 
— econ A and effective, and if Satanella 
continues to ‘‘run” as just now, likely to find its 
way to the barrel organs. Last, and by no means 
least engaging of the whole, is the very character- 
istic song of Bracaccio, the pirate (Mr. H. Corri), 
which can boast of a melody easily retained by the 
ear, and not so easily abandoned. 


augment limit, and this rightly, although in this 
hypothetical case the outward limit must be sup- 
posed to remain the same. 

Now, when any elevation, as 20,000 feet, has 
been attained, proceed to divide the supposed 
angular range, here given as 2670’, into the 
number of miles corresponding to it, here stated 
as 6100. This gives about 2} miles as the 
numerical value of 1’; when, if we ascertain the 
horizontal distance of the base of the peak under 
consideration (which, although it cannot be effected 
directly, we may get near enough by simple means), 
and depress the telescope as many minutes as 
there are 2} miles in the distance, and in this 
proportion we may know that the peak examined 
is lower than our own position, if with this depres- 
sion it fails to appear; also how much; or if 
higher, to what extent. It is hardly necessary to 
explain these latter operations, yet it may make 
what I have said more complete to do so. One 
degree above or below the required depression for 
equality in altitude would correspond to about 180 
feet, taking the 2} miles as the distance of the 
peak, the value of which however would of course 
vary with the distance. 

I need not say that the data here given are but 
rough approximations to the truth, and I have 
given them more as explanatory of what I mean 
than for use in the practical application of this 
principle. J. A. D 





OBSERVATIONS ON DETERMINING THE 
ALTITUDE OF MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 


Ir is a likely supposition, and one which has 
been amply confirmed by Humboldt, that the 
trigonometrical measurement of mountains can 
seldom be made from the level of the sea. The 
curvature arising from distance may prevent this, 
or if this were not the case, dimness of vision 
arising from the same circumstance, or high ground 


is seldom removed. 

When mountain peaks are surrounded by vapour, 
barometrical measurement can of course be re- 
sorted to; nevertheless, as it has been found (as 
one example by Gerard on the Himalaya) that 
barometers break at very great altitudes, I would 

se the following instruments in their stead. 
a fine spring be fixed to an angular upright so 
as to hang freely and vertically, to which a weight 
should be attached. A pointer should indicate the 
expansion or contraction of the spring, which 
ht, if necessary, communicate with a system 
of levers, and then with another pointer, in order 
to increase the space passed through. According 
to this plan the spring must be spiral, and the 
instrament would consequently resemble that 
used to ascertain the difference of gravity at 
various parts of the earth’s surface ; but it may 
be a simple piece of steel, acting when bent from 
the plane of its natural condition, or endeavouring | 
to uncoil itself. Such instruments depend, of | 
course, upon the diminishing force of — as 
the distance from the centre of gravity (the centre) | 
of the globe is augmented, which fact is well 
known, although these suggestions may be 
original. 








THE BARBERINI INSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of the LirERARY GAZETTE. 


Str,—The Barberini Inscription at Rome has 
long engaged the attention of Antiquarians, more 
especially those of our own country, as it records 
the first and exact date of the Roman Conquest of 
Britain under Claudius. The subject has been 
lately again ventilated from a fac simile copy, 
possibly the only true one, published by Mr. 
Fairholt in a recent number of my friend Mr. C. 
| Roach Smith’s ‘‘ Collectanea Antiqua.” Upon it 
| I was induced to offer some remarks, in an essay 
published in the Gentleman's Magazine for 

en a considerable elevation has been reached, | October, 1858, to which I beg to refer for every 
the scientific traveller is often desirous of ascer- | particular by which that conquest is fixed for the 
taining whether certain distant peaks whose | year 45 of our present Christian computation. 
heights have not been measured, are superior to In the Gentleman’s Magazine of this present 
the altitude attained ; and as this has, to the best | month, I find a renee on much the same subject 
of my knowledge, never been effected, I would | by Mr. Francis Hobler, dating from Canonbury 
suggest the following method of determination. | Square. It principally discusses the date of a 
Iet a common level be provided, to which a coin by the VJ. Trib. Pot. (the sixth tribunetian 
telescope must be adjusted, whose axis of motion | power). I can go into its details at present no 
must exactly corres urther than to say that Mr, Fairholt’s drawing 


nd to the centre of as large | 
a quadrant as it is possible to adjust to the | isnot given therein faithfully, ‘‘ asa closely packed 
square inscription,” a fac simile of which I 


apparatus so as to be at all portable. The size, as 
wh forwarded to the editor of the Gentleman's 


be seen, is most important. When the 
ighest point is attained, plant the level vertically, | Magazine, but which, owing to my absence on the 
Continent, was omitted. At the end, Mr. Hobler, 


survey through the telescope the peak whose : 
altitude it is required to find. makes the following remarks on my paper, which | 

Supposing that we could survey from the level | would seem almost a foregone conclusion on his 
of the sea one quarter of the earth’s surface, it is | own ideas, rather than what could have been sug: | 
obvious that our eyes or telescope must describe | gested by mine. | 
an angle of 45°; and as the altitude of the highest | He says :—‘‘Since writing the above, I have | 
read a paper in the Gentleman's Magazine for | 


mountains, in fact, of any elevation, would 
diminish this, as any one will upon consideration | October, 1858, by Dr. Bell, on the Barberini In- | 
scription. I see no reason whatever in all Dr. | 


perceive, let us suppose that at an elevation of 

Bell states to make any alteration in what I have 
written. There is no record whatever of Claudius 
having extended the walls of Rome to entitle him 
to an arch, as insinuated in the first 














20,000 feet (although not attained by travellers as 
yet as far as is known) the ren of observation 
would be confined to 44° 30’, which would I think be 
about right, could such observations be made. 





There is no historic record whatever of Claudius 
having had two triumphs.” 

I must, Sir, confess that I did not expect such 
a lamentable want of industry or researeh from 
any one who had professedly studied the subject, 
or such a want of courtesy which the two contra- 
dictions I have indicated imply. My answer to 
both will be short, but I trust perfectly con- 
vincing. 

As to the first, ‘‘ that there is no record what- 
ever of Claudius having extended the walls of 
Rome,” I must refer simply to Gruter’s ‘ Inserip- 
tions,” Vol. I., p. 196, where is an altar dedicated 
to Claudius, from which, for the sake of brevity, 
I only quote the three following important 
lines : 

* AVCTIS POPVLI ROMANI 
FINIBVS. POEMERIVM 
AMPLIAVIT TERMINAVITQ.” 

The ‘‘auctis Romani populi finibus” seems 
here put expressly to entitle the Emperor pame- 
rium ampliare, or, to use my own words, ‘‘ When 
we refer to a passage in Plutarch’s Life of Romu- 
lus, in which he says no person had the right to 
extend the peemerium unless he had taken some 
part of the enemy’s country in war :” this, under 
Claudius, could only refer to Britain. 

I should not in any other case have thought it 
necessary to point out to my antagonist the iden- 
tity of the Peemerium of Rome with its circumval- 
lation, but now refer him to Sigonius de Civitate 
Urbis Rome, in Grevius’ Thesaurus Antiq. Rom. 
p. 13 :— 

** Ego vero (Sigonius) urbem Romanam pemerio 
et meenibus circumscripsi quia quanquam pome- 
rium urbis terminus quidem fuerit tamen urbem 
ultra poemerium processissse. Etenim quod est 
apud Tacitum libro tertio decimo et Gellium duo- 
decimo peemerii proferendi nemini datum nisi qui 
agro de hostibus capto rem Romanam auxisset. 
Quod decus pauci sibi admodum vindicarent.” 

Then follow various instances under Romulus, 
Tatius, &c., to Augustus; and ‘*Illud autem 
dubitationem non habet, Aventinum quam Ancus 
rex Latinis habitandum concesserat non nisi, post 
multa secula a Claudio Imper. pcemerio inclusus, 
cum ante ab omnibus semper fuisset exclusus.” 

So much for the first contradiction. My answer 

to the second, ‘‘that there is no historie record 
of Claudius having éwo triumphs,” will be briefly 
_ down by two quotations from the classical 
iistorians. Claudius’s first triumph, as I pointed, 
is mentioned by Suetonius (Claud. c. 17), record- 
ing the emperor's return from Britain “ac sine 
ullo preelio aut sanguine intra paucissimos dies 
parte insula in deditionem recepta sexto quam 
profectus erat mense, Romam rediit, triwmphavit- 
que maximo apparatu. 

Claudius’s second triumph, when, after a nine 
years’ glorious stand against the force and legion- 
aries of Rome, Caractagus (made a prisoner by 
treachery) was carried captive to Rome, is recorded 
by Tacitus (Hist. iii. c. 45): ‘‘Capto per dolium 

Rege Caractago, instruxisse triumphum Claudii 
Cesaris accedebatur.” 

It is surely to be regretted that gentlemen who 
take up a subject possibly only as dillettanti, or in 
the intervals of an arduous and difficult pro- 
fession, should so flatly, and certainly super- 
ciliously, contradict those who have carried on 
their investigations during a long life. 

Your very obedient Servant, 


Witiuiam Bewr, Ph.D. 
31, Burton Street, Burton Crescent, 








Sourn KeEnsincton Museum. — During the 
week ending January 8th, 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows:—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 3451 ; on Monday and Tues- 
day, free evenings, 2730; on the three students’ 
days, 2092 ; one students’ evening (Wednesday), 
805. 

WELLINGTON CoLLEGcE.—Thursday next is an- 
nounced for the opening of this college. It is 
generally anticipated that Her Majesty, who laid 
the foundation stone in 1856, will honour the cere- 
monial with her presence. But little of these-ex- 
tensive works now remains te be finished. The: 
building is capable of aceommedating 240 students. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Cambridge Examination Papers. (Deighton & 
Bell.) These are the papers which were set in the 
recent Examination held at Cambridge last month, 
for persons who are not members of the University. 
Every one who is desirous of ascertaining for him- 
self the true principle and method of this new 
movement, should procure this pamphlet and the 
corresponding one containing the Oxford papers of 
last June. It is not too much to say that Cam- 
bridge has fully equalled Oxford in the wisdom 
with which her staff of examiners have prepared 
the tests for her youthful clients. There is no 
puzzling, no attempt at display, nothing but fair 
and honest scope offered to real labour, as weighed 
against ‘‘cram.” The pity is, that so dismal an 
invention as the word ‘‘non-gremial” should have 
been perpetrated by way of prefixing a title to the 
new examinations. Surely those of the “ gremials” 
who support the movement can succeed, if they 
will, in turning out this barbarism. Meantime, 
it reflects great credit upon Cambridge that the 
list of Examiners should have included the names 
of five Senior Classics, many Wranglers, two Pro- 
fessors, one Inspector of Schools, one Civil Service 
Commissioner, a Royal Academician, and two 
Fellows of the Royal and Geological Societies. 

Sabbath Morning and Evening Readings on the 
Old and New Testament. By the Rev. John 
Cumming, D.D. (Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co.) 
These two volumes are likely to be popular among 
the numerous followers of Dr. Cumming, for they 
possess all his easy flow of language, while they 
earnestly inculcate moral and religious duty. 
One volume, that of the Morning Readings, is 
founded upon the first and second Books of 
Samuel; the other upon the Epistles to the 
Galatians, the Ephesians, and the Philippians. 


False Appearances. By Mrs. Mackay. (Hall, 
Virtue, & Co.) A tale written with considerable 
effect against the weakness and vanity implied by 
the title. It is mainly intended for the young, 
but there are many persons who have lived long 
in the world who may, if they choose, learn some 
useful lessons from it. 

Ballads and Songs. By Edward Capern, Rural 
Postman of Bideford, Devizes. (Kent & Co.) 
Although a postman, Mr. Capern is something of 
a poet. He has the poetic faculty, but from his 
condition and circumstances he has to contend 
against the imperfections of restricted information 
and a limited, we ought perhaps to say, a local 
range of subjects. But he draws his inspiration 
from nature, and he has a kind of natural 
eloquence in most of his verses which makes them 
very agreeable to read. 

Stories to Teach me to Think, By T. D. P. 
Stone. Don’t Tell; or, Mistaken Kindness. By 
Mary Bennett. (Henry Lea.) Two neat little 
nooks for the use of children. They are simple 
and interesting ; we have found nothing objection- 
able in either, but much to commend. 

Francesca Da Rimini, her Lament, and Vindi- 
cation, &c. By Henry Clark Barlow, M.D. (Nutt.) 
This is one of Dr. Barlow's many valuable con- 
tributions to the critical study of the ‘‘ Divina 
Commedia,” and he will be rewarded by the 

titude of all true ‘‘ Dantofili.” The subject of 

is able essay is the purity of Francesca and 
Paolo, in its bearing on Inf. 5, 102, and the sub- 
stitution of ‘‘ mondo” in that line for the ‘‘ modo” 
of the volgata. An indefatigable collation in the 
Vatican, as well as in the Corsini, Barberini, 
Chegiana and other libraries, has resulted in the 
establishment of ample MS. authority for this 
emendation, which first came into notice in the 
preparation of the Edizione Ravegnana by the 
oS sent student of Dante, Mauro Ferranti. 
The question of the reading, however, though 
treated in a most satisfactory manner by Dr. 
Barlow, sinks into nothing beside his enthusiastic 
and touching vindication of Francesca’s purity. 
Her love for Paolo is shown to have been, as 
Dante has drawn it, a noble and spiritual affection 
in the truest sense of the words ‘‘ at cor gentil.” 
The way in which chroniclers and logographers 
have sensualised the picture of the ‘‘Commedia” 











is clearly pointed out, and the choice of the 
Inferno as the lovers’ resting-place is handled 
ably, temperately, and thoroughly well. To this 
excellent essay is aj “ness an historical paper on 
the family of the Me atesti. 


We have also received a copy of Mr. Fitzball’s 
romantic poem ‘‘ Bhananar,” published by Newby. 
It is an oriental story of an admonitory turn, 
capable of strong dramatic expression. ‘‘ The 
Story of Fadleen” is added, but this is in 
prose. The two, make up a neat volume, too 
late for Christmas, but in time for the winter 
evenings yet to come. Messrs. Edmonston and 
Douglas of Edinburgh sends us The Giants, the 
Knights, and the Princess Verbena, a fairy story 
that has done duty in many a pantomime, and is 
here reproduced in a lively style, and illustrated 
by a series of respectable lithographs. We have 
also received Mr. Pardon’s Tales of the Operas 
(James Blackwood). It is dedicated to Miss 
Louisa Pyne, and on the whole it is adequately 
done. It embraces the stories of twenty-one of 
the principal operas of Mozart, Rossini, Auber, 
Donizetti, Bellini, Meyerbeer, Verdi, Balfe, and 
Flotow. The Parents Cabinet of Amusement and 
Instruction (Smith, Elder, & Co.) will be found a 
safe and agreeable book for children. 


Among the serial publications that have reached 
us in the present week, the first which claims 
attention is The Eelectic, which under its new 
management appears likely to be ably and 
vigorously conducted. It opens with an admirable 
review of Masson’s ‘‘ Life of Milton,” and there 
ave in addition a number of articles interesting to 
thoughtful readers. But probably the contribu- 
tion of most immediate interest is the article on 
‘The Coming Session,” evidently from the pen of 
a well-informed writer. It places before us the 
exact situation of things as they will probably 
appear on the 3rd of February next, when Parlia- 
ment meets; but the present commotion about 
Italv, Austria, and France is unnoticed necessarily, 
as the words from which it has all sprung were 
only uttered by the Emperor of the French on 
New Year’s Day. The writer's views on the 
present agitation would have been refreshing, for 
the public, notwithstanding the excitement of the 
last fortnight, are a little blasé with the comments 
aud explanations hitherto given by ‘‘the best 
possible instructors.” A main feature in ‘‘ The 
Coming Session” is the personal sketches of some 
of the Ministers. In that of Lord Stanley we have 
something of a new view of that rising statesman— 
a view not over complimentary, but perhaps not 
essentially erroneous or unjust : 

“* Whoever else may be menaced, among the occupants 
of the Treasury Bench, with a rallying or a rating, by the 
critics of the opposition, it is pretty certain that Lord 
Stanley will not excite violent criticism against himself or 
his department. Amid political troubles, our new 
minister for India will be a tolerably safe man,—he is a 
man without ions, strong faith, or impulse, a man 
who entered self at starting in public life for one great 
stake—the premiership; and who not only never has said 
or done anything which he believed had a tendency to re- 
tard his progress towards that goal, but who probably 
never felt the slightest tem; ion to commit such an im- 

wrudence. Ignorant people are accustomed to talk of 

ord Stanley as a singularly clever young man. There 
cannot be a greater mistake. He is mentally a very old 
man, and an exceedingly prudent one. As for youth, he 
never was young. His —who seems to have given 
him all he had in the way of experience, sobriety, and 
judgment, and to have kept all the buoyancy, fun, and 
waywardness of youth for himself—never tires of trying 
to decoy his absorbed and ambitious heir into amuse- 
ment and geniality. But as well might he try to bring 
the light laugh of the cymbal out of a piece of India 
rubber. No ih or rigid resistance is made to the 
attempt. No amount of pressure leaves permanent 
wrinkle or frown. No strain seems too much for that 
marvellously adaptive nature. But when the pressure is 
removed and the tension relaxed, all resumes its calm and 
serious There is something ineffably sad about 
the look of premature ambition, when it exerts an engross- 
ing influence over the energies and suceptibilities of youth, 
and tends to up the wayside springs of sympathy and 
enjoyment. All who og f wish to see Lord Stanley 
well would gladly see about him more evidence of social 
aggre and a wiser a. Fg gg of the little things of 
ife. And yet more would they like to see in him the 
kindling earnestness and the generous courage which are 
born of clear faith in some truth which is grander than 
himself or his highest ambition. This amenity of manner, 
and unselfish enthusiasm, Lord Stanley must attain ere 
he become the statesman he hopes to be; he must leave 
his books and political lore to be himself a man, ere he 
can become an aveg &v3pev, aking of men. A statesman 


_  —— 
cannot live by books alone. Were there six-and-thiny 
hours in the day they would not suffice to enable the 
diligent and retentive student to acquire therefrom 
knowledge whereby men are to be governed. That which 
no ancient or modern history, statistics, or the 
committees, mountains of evidence in print, or files = 
analysisin manuscript can teach, is the one thin; needfulty 
= Wy = aspires to oe, mankind. Hitherto Lord 
ley’s discretion and persistent policy have 
warped or disturbed by either sesty bias oa be 
attachment. Nobody thinks of asking a man to j for 
him, who is not even suspected of caring a rush soy the 
opinion of clubs or coteries, and who is understood to 





that he has individually nothing to gain hy the propiti 
tion even of the whole party he acts with, comp: With 
His tee with that party are obvionsly Basti wt 
be severed finally vl Sa tile 7 
The Sanitary Review and Journal of Pubj, 
Health, an admirable quarterly publication, hy 
been received, and we commend it most cordi 
to all interested in the important questions cop. 
nected with the maintenance of the public health 
It includes the Transactions of the Epidemiologieal 
Society of London. The present number ¢qp. 
cludes the fourth volume. We have also receive 
the 24th Part of the Congregational Pulpit (ig 
January), which contains a number of sermons } 
Noncomformist divines ; and the January number 
of the Pulpit Observer, the principal article jy 
which is a sketch of the Bishop of Oxford, by the 
hand of a limner who has yet to learn the art of 
describing character, so as to bring it fully out, 
We have also received The Youth's Magazin, 
published by the Sunday School Union ; and the 
prospectus of Messrs. Silver & Co.’s Emigraton 
Guide. The Scottish Temperance League Register 
for 1859 has also been sent to us from Glasgow, and 
we can only say that it gratifies us to see the 
proofs which it affords of the extent and the 
energy of the organisation at work against the 
degrading vice of drunkenness. The same body 
have forwarded The Scottish Review, a quarterly 
journal of social progress and general literatur, 
which may be read with profit even by those who 
do not subscribe to the pad Another excel. 
lent serial that we have received is the Church of 
England Monthly Review, the fifth volume of 
which is now completed. We have read some of 
its articles, and admire their freedom from dog: 
matism, and the genial spirit in which the accon- 
plished editor and his able coadjutors maintain 
their views in cases where differences too often 
induce loss of temper. The last serial we have to 
acknowledge is the 12th Part of Messrs. Cham- 
bers’ Chronicle of the Revolt in India, a work of a 
standard character. It is now concluded, and it 
will form a compact and massive volume, brought 
down to the period of the issue of the Royal Pre 
clamation on the 1st of November, 1858. 
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Ahn (F.), French Method by Bucheun, 12mo. 3s. 
~ meee Var’ ipa soune ag | Rat l2mo. 5s. 
e . M. ec-a-OW ; OF. Advi 
Riche pats a), ; » Ge Advice to Cats and 
Barker (F.), Boadicea, a Poem, 12mo. 5s. 
— - G.), New Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons, Vol. |, 
10. 5 
Bickersteth (E. H.), Rock of Ages, royal 8vo. 4s. 64. 
Bolton (J.), Fragments of the Great Diamond set for Young Persons, 
new ed. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Bread upon the Waters, new ed. 1Smo. 2s. 
ei .), Poetical Works, with Glossary, 12mo. 2s. 6d., 18mo. ls. 
8. . 
Burns (R.), Poetical Works by Willmott, new ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Burns Ufo Vt o—*. Heagee ¢ 
.), Traits an ories of the Irish P a. 
2 vals, 6vo, ide 6d, Aes aoemecte: 
sae tg ht (P.), Autobiography of, (the Back woods Preacher), !2m0 
8. . 
Chalamel (F. G.), La Muse Fremee 12mo. 2s. 
Drayson (A. W.), Earth and its Inhabitants, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(E. N.), Sermons on the Daily Services, 1zmo. 2s. 
Barly Dew upon the Tender Plant, new ed. 18mo. 2s. 
Pate and Folly. By Lord B—, 3 Vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
(J.), Memories of Eminent Chi ns, l2mo. 3s. 
Goodwin (J:), Instructions on Art of Iuminating, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
es (J.), Arthur Blane; or, the One Hundred Gui 




















rassiers, 12mo. 2s. 
ealing ) Art, the Right Hand of the Church, post 8vo. 5s. 
Hengeren | rs.), Etiq of the Ball Room, 5th ed. 32mo. 1s. 
— Homeopathy 1 Fairly Represented. A Reply to Dr. 
cr. 0. 


W.); 
i ar ecethe of Life and Tim éd 
Matthew an es, by Chapman, }2mo. 2s. 6d. 
Hetchman (W.), Consumption, its Nature, Prevention, and Homes: 
pathic Treatment, cr. 8vo. 3s. 


Honey Out ae Hock, mer ed. 18mo. 2s. 

ewsbury (G. E.), Right or Wrong, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21s. 

Johns (C. A.), Rambles about Paris, 16mo. 3s, ‘ 

Jones ('T.), Interest Tables, 12mo. 1s. 

erema th). Oe. seas or, 9 geron, 12mo + 
Mac : Brothers and Co ; Surnmi ur 
Canada, 12mo. 2s. 6d sadn ie 


Macintosh (C. A, Popular Outlines of the Press, Ancient and 
0. 


Modern, . 38. 
Mackenzie (W. B.), Redeeming Life, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
rkham (W.), Commercial and ‘Tradesman's’ aght’ Handbooks 
. 13mo. 1s. 
Martin (8.), Westminster Chapel Pulpit, Sermons, 12mo. 3s. 
+ a8. 
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Massy (R. T.), Anal: 1 Ethno! » 12m 
Medical Directory for Treland, oer be a 
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Medical for Scotland, 12mo. 5s. 
Medi (0. ‘The Wanderer, I2mo. $s. 6d. 
Monro (E. Sacred Allegories, complete ed. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
Monthly Flower Garden, 18 packet, ls. 

‘aller (Johann), An Ecloge by Professor Verchow, 8vo. 1s. 


Pyne (H.), Tables showing the value of Tithe Kent Charge, 1858, 8vo. 





Reed (D. M.), Reasons for embracing Homeopathy, cr. 8vo. 2s. 
pet? 2 ude, its Past and its Future, vo. 1s. " 
IEP.), Shetehes of 30 from, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Royal Book, } no. 5s. 
Boral Wreath, or Vocal Harmony for School and Home, 8vo. 38, 6d. 
gehiller’s William Tell, German Text and Interlinear ‘Translation, 
st 8vo. 5s. 


4 vo. 5s. 

Sermons on New Testament Characters, Vol. III., 12mo. 4s. 

from the Heart and Songs for the Country, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Showers on the Opening Bud, new ed. 18mo. 

r (C. C.), Photographic Poems, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

) ml (H.), Additions to the Homeopathic Materia Medica, 12mo.. 
Qs. 6d. 

Virgil’s Hneid, by Anthen and Trollope, new ed. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Tltaire’s Histoire de Pierre le Grand, by Rertrand, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

(J.), Vineyard Labourers, new ed. 12mo. 5s. 
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‘Yordsworth (W.), Poems, selected by Rev. K. A. Willmott, 2nd ed. 


. 21s. 
ine Scripture Natural History , new ed. 18mo. 3s. 
New American Importations. 


Adams, Words that shook the World, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Arnold Leslie; or, the Young Sceptic, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Fred Freeland ; or, the Chain of Circumstances, fceap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Goodrich’s Women of Beauty, 19 Steel Engravings, 8vo. morocco 
elegant, 63s. 

Poor ‘and Proud; or, the Fortunes of Katy Redburn, feap. 8vo. 

4s. 6d. 
pmol (W. H.), History of the Reign of Philip II. of Spain, Vol. 3, 
. cloth, l4s. 

Fach From the Poor-House to the Pulpit, feap 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

townsend, While it was Morning, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

Wood's Future Life ; or, Scenes in Another World, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 








MISCELLANEA. 


The French government is about to send pre- 
sents to the Emperor of Japan ; part of them will 
consist of 100 muskets of a beautiful model for 
his Majesty’s body guard, two pieces of cannon, 
and some Gobelins tapestry. 

On Tuesday M. Guizot sent to his publisher the 
last sheets of the second volume of his memoirs, 
and they will appear before the end of the month. 


The monument to Sir William Petty, which has 
been executed by Mr. Westmacott, at the desire 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne, is now being placed 
within the Abbey Church at Romsey. 


The Bombay papers state that Mr. Edward 
Macready, son of the eminent tragedian, purposes 
giving a short series of poetical and dramatic 
readings at Bombay, where he resides, and also of 
including in his list of entertainments the five 
Christmas stories by Mr. Charles Dickens. 

“Ex-Commissioner” Yeh is still in Calcutta. 
He refuses to receive any visitors, and endeavours 
to believe, and impress others with the belief, 
that he is of a race more intellectual and far 
superior in every way to those around him. 

The Natal Journal, which has been published 
for two years, and was latterly edited by Dr. Mann, 
PRAS., has ceased to exist as a periodical. The 
Cape Monthly Magazine is now the only literary 
periodical in existence in South Africa. 

The practice of taking down sermons in short- 
hand notes in Frankfort has offended the con- 
sistories both of the Calvinistic and the Lutheran 
bodies, and they have thought it necessary to pro- 
hibit it for the future. ‘* The church,” says the 
ordinance, ‘‘is not a lecture-room, but a house of 


prayer.” 
A novel and ingenious improvement has 
been lately introduced in the formation of the 


vents of the heavier class of artillery. It is a 
well-known fact, that after a few hundred rounds 
have been fired in rapid succession from a gun, 
the vent-hole becomes enlarged; that greater 
portion of the charge is lost through it, and the 

is soon rendered worthless altogether. This 
1s now obviated by screwing a copper vent into 
the breech, which, of course, as it wears can be 
unscrewed and replaced. 


The following particulars respecting the burial 
pits of the slain at Marston Moor, in the battle of 
644, are extracted from a letter in the Morning 
Post:—Oxce upon a time (213 years after the 
battle, consequently little more than one year 
), With a view to relieve a large waterlogged 
district, it became pre-eminently necessary to 
drive a large leading drain at considerable depth 
right through Marston Moor. Instructions were 
$iven to avoid, not only the tumuli as indicated 
m the old maps of the district, but also the 
lary localities of sepulture. However, long 

the completion of the work the navvies 





came upon the Golgotha of the battle-field. There 
was nothing for it but to go ahead. To makea 
détour in the drainage either to the right or left 
would certainly have been ‘‘to go further,” and 
probably ‘‘to fare worse.” I quote from the 
statement (confirmed by numerous witnesses) of 
the intelligent foreman of the work :—‘‘ We cut 
twelve yards long and about eight feet wide, 
through the grave, and found most bodies about 
four feet from the surface, but I consider that we 
got to the bottom of it, as we took two ‘‘ draws ” 
(diggings) through it after, and the ground below 
seemed untouched. At one place, bodies, about 
twenty or twenty-five of them, were laid one over 
the other in all directions and postures—the form 
of many were left in the clay. At this place there 
was much of a sort of deposit that looked like 
soot, not slime, but damp; the smell at first was 
intolerable, and could be felt at some distance ; it 
was so bad the men could only work short spells.” 
The skulls had preserved their shape, but crumbled 
away when exposed to the air. One poor fellow’s 
assport to eternity was = up by the foreman. 
e says: ‘‘There was a bullet in one skull, which 
dropped out when the skull fell to pieces; the 
bones, especially the large ones, did not crumble 
away, but were very brittle when touched with 
the spade. The teeth were quite perfect and 
many of them taken away by the drainers.” 








DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY con- 
tinued weekly in “Tue Puorocrarnic News.” Price 3d, 
Free by post 4d. 





CATECHISM OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
wae weekly in “Tuz Puorourarnic News.” 


con- 
Price 3d. 





HOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY. See ‘Tur 


Pxorocraruic News.” Price 3d. weekly. 





HE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS.—An important 
feature in ea Yager hair is the full and explicit informa- 

tion & by the Editor under the head of PHorocrapnic Nores 
anv Qvertes, on all points, theoretical and practical, submitted to 
him by professional and amateur photographers. Price 3d. weekly. 


Office, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





HE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS ALMANACK 


is published at the same office. Price 6d. Free by post 7d. 





Now ready, price 38s. 
URKPS (SIR BERNARD) PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE FOR 1859. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 





} @ v Complete, price 2. 7s. 6d. 


URKE'S (SIR BERNARD) HISTORY OF 
THE LANDED GENTRY. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


London: Harxtson, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 





Just published, price 3s. 


S TAFF COLLEGE ROYAL MILITARY COL- 


LEGE AND DIRECT COMMISSIONS EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. 


London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 





ay ORDSWORTH’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
The following are the only complete Editions of the Works 
of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH :— 


WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. In 


six volumes, foolecap 8vo. price 30s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


six pocket volumes, price 21s, cloth. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 
one volume, 8yo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 





DYCE’'S SHAKESPEARE. 


HE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. In Six Volumes, demy 8yo. 
price 41. 4s. cloth. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 





Price 18s. cloth. 


ao 
AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 
VINCENT Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the 
n' an eeper 0! e Li ol e 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

“A volume containing upwards of 15, articles, and, perha’ 
more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London Directory nto 
the merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found to be to those 
who are hing after i i whether classical, political, 
domestic, or general.” —Times. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 




















MESSRS. BLACKWOOD'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—@~—— 


1. 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 
Author of “ My Novel.” 


Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine. 


4 Vols. crown Syo. price 2U. 2s. cloth. 


9 
POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 
TRANSLATED BY 
W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
AND 
THEODORE MARTIN. 
Foolscap Octavo, price Six Shillings, cloth. 


3. 
UNIFORM WITH JOHNSTON'S “ CHEMISTRY OF COMMON 


In Monthly Mumbers, price Sixpence each, 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
Author of “ Sea-side Studies,” “ Life of Goethe,” &c. 


PART I.—HUNGER AND THIRST. 


4. 
INQUIRY INTO THE EVIDENCE RELATING 
TO THE CHARGES BROUGHT BY LORD 
MACAULAY AGAINST WILLIAM PENN. 


By JOHN PAGET, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. 
Post 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


TALES FROM “ BLACKWOOD.” 
No. X., Containing :— 


THE DREEPDAILY BURGHS. By PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
FIRST AND LAST. 


Published in Monthly Numbers, price 6d.; and in Volumes, Quarte:!y, 
price Ls. 6d., bound in cloth. 


Three Volumes are completed. 


6. 
THORNDALE; OR, THE CONFLICT 
OF OPINIONS. 


BY WILLIAM SMITH. 
Author of “ A Discourse on Ethics,” &c. 
Second Edition, crown octavo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


7. 
THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 
Epitep sy W. E. AYTOUN, D.C.B. 
2 Vols. feap. price 12s. cloth. 


8. 
SERMONS. 


By tHe REV. JOHN CAIRD. 
Author of “ Religion in Common Life.’” 
Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


9. 
Complete in 12 vols. post 8vo. price 3. 12s. cloth. 
THE 
WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 


Ep1rgp ny “18 Son-rn-Law, PROFESSOR FERRIER. 
Each Volume may be had separately, price 6¢ 





45, George Street, Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster 
w, London. 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS, | The Attention of all Engaged in Tuition BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





BY JOHN LEECH. 


— 
PICTURES of LIFE and CHARACTER. 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. 


In Two handsome Folio Volumes, price 12s. each. 





YOUNG TROUBLESOME; 
OR, MASTER JACKY’S HOLIDAYS. 
By JOHN LEECH. 


A Series of Plates ; price 5s. 6d. plain; 7s. 6d. coloured. 





MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Handley Cross,”’ &c. 
Wir Cotovrep Eneravines, &c. By JonnN LEECH. 


One vol. 8vo. price I4s. 





HANDLEY CROSS; 
OR, MR. JORROCKS’S HUNT. 
By the same Author. 
Wrra CotovrEp Encravines, &c., By JoHN LEECH. 


8vo. price 18s. 


ASK MAMMA; 
OR, THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 
By the Author of “ Sponge’s Tour,” “ Handley Cross,” &c. 


IntustRaTeD with TatrTREN CoLouRED ENGRAVINGS, 
anp Numgrovus Woopcuts By JoHN LEEcH. 


8yvo. price I4s. 





THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By G. A, A’BECKETT. 
Cotourgp ENGRAVINGS AND WooDCUTS. 


Handsomely bound in two vols. price 21s. 





‘THE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME. 
By G. A. A’BECKETT. 
ConourEy EnGRavines AnD Wooncuts. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 11s. 








BY RICHARD DOYLE. 


THE FOREIGN TOUR OF 


MESSRS. BROWN, JONES, AND 
ROBINSON. 


What they saw and did in jum, Germany, Switzerland 
” a 


A handsome 4to. volume, cloth extra, price 21s. 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
ENGLISH. 


With Extracts Wied yg ey LEIGH from 


Elegantly bound in half-moroeco, price 150. 





London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bonverie 
Street, Fleet Street 


is directed to a New Series of Copy 
Books, entitled 


POLYGLOT COPY AND EXERCISE BOOKS, 
for Teaching Languages on Writing Rivne. SEC 
DAGOBERT, rae of on Safe and Sure Method of cist 
French.” For use in Schools and Private Tuition they will be foun 

invaluable, while { they will be equally serviceable for the p' 

of Self-Instruction. “French- -English, 2 Parts; German-Engli 
Parts; English-French, 2 Parts. Price 6d. each. A Specimen will 
be forwarded on application to the Publisher. 





A Complete Course of French in One 


Volume. 
—o— 
Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
A SAFE AND SURE METHOD OF ACQUIR- 


ING A PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE OF FRENCH. By C. 
DAGOBERT. The most complete Manual of French published. 


By the same Author. 


HE RIGHT WAY OF LEARNING FRENCH 
CORRECTLY ; pointing out the Difficulties which puzzle the 
Beginner and the Sc bolar. Seventh Thousand. Price 1s. cloth. 


HICH IS WHICH? THIS OR THAT? 
A Compendious Dictionary of French and English Words, 
which appear identical, though they essentially differ. Price 6d. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 

FROM THE GREEK, LATIN, AND MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES, translated into English, and occasionally accompanied 
with Illustrations Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotical, with an 
extensive Index, referring to ere important Word. By the suthor 
of “The Newspaper and General Reader's Pocket Companion,” &¢ 





Eleventh Thousand, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
NDISPENSABLE.—LIVE AND LEARN: a 
Guide for all who wish to Speak and Write Correctly. 
“Live and Learn’ is an excellent book. We look upon it as really 


indispensable. We advise our readers to imitate our example— 
procure the book, and sell it not at any price.”—Educational Gazette. 





Read and Reflect. 
—~—- 
Complete, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


x 
HE NEWSPAPER AND SENERAL 
READER'S POCKET COMPANION: being a Familiar 
_ lanation of nearly 4000 Classical and Foreign Words, Phrases, 
Quotations of constant occurrence in the various Journals, 
Periodic als, and Publications of the day. By the Author of“ Live 
and Learn.” Tenth Thousand. 





The Public Speaker’s Vade Mecum. 


a 
LOCUTION : 


tice. Eve’ 
ought to possess t 


its Principles Reduced to Prac- 


one who aspires athres a public assembly 
this valuable book. Price 





A Book for Everybody. 


—~— 


HE RIGHT WORD IN THE RIGHT 
PLACE. No lady correspondent, no public speaker, no teacher 
of youth, or man of business. should de ay gg 4, 3% indis- 
pensable help to felicitous writing and speaking. Price 6d. 





Never too Late to Learn. 


age 


ISTAKES OF DAILY OCCURRMNCE IN 

SPEAKING, WRITING, AND PRONUNCIATION COR- 

RECTED. Old and young, educated and uneducated, mer comme 
this small work with advantage. Selling by thousands. 





London; Joun F. SHaw, Southampton Row, and 
Paternoster Row. 





oe 
In 6 vols. price 30s. cloth. 


\ V ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS, 4 
New Edition, with Prefatory Notes to many of the Poems, 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





—— 


In 1 vol. price 20s. cloth. 


ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS, 4 


New Edition. 





wa iy * The above are the only complete Editions of Mr. W: ORDSWorta’y 


‘Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 6 pocket vols. price 21s. cloth. 
V\ ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS, 4 
New Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 


HE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAX 


WORDSWORTH. With Preface and Notes by Win 
JOHNSTON. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 


FPENNYSON’S POEMS. Eleventh 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


Edition, 





Price 5s. cloth. 
TPENNYSON’S PRINCESS. Seventh Edition, 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
FPENNYSON’S MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS, 
Second Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 


1 MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 2 vols. price 12s. cloth. 
OLERIDGE’S POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited by DERWENT and SARA COLERIDGE, 

Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 





AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. __ Ilus- 
trated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 
Price 9s. cloth. 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Ills 


trated by 37 Woodcuts, from Designs by Harvey. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s, cloth. 


OGERS’S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 


OGERS’S ITALY. Illustrated by 


nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


56 Vig- 





Price 9s. cloth. 
OGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
by numerous woodcuts. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street.” 


Tllustrated 





Price 7s. cloth. 


Hoon’s POEMS. Tenth Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 


OOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
Eighth Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon &Co., Dover Street. 





In 3 vols. price 15s, cloth. 
HELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 
MRS. SHELLEY. 


Epwaarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 


EATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Memoir by RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 


Epwaan Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 
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NOVELTY IN NOVELS. 


-— e — 
Beautifully Illustrated, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s, 6d. 


BLIGHT; 


OR 
THE NOVEL HATER. 


the Author of “Good in Everything,” &c. &c. 
ad Pent Week. 





NEW WORK ON INDIA. 


A GALLOP TO THE ANTIPODES; 
RETURNING OVERLAND THROUGH INDIA, &c. 


By JOHN SHAW, M.D., F.G.S., F.L.S., 


Author ae “A Tramp to the Diggings,” “A Ramble oe the 
United States,” “ Recollections of Travel,” 





NEW WORK BY MR. C. F. HOWARD. 


Two Vols. Post 8vo. price 21s. 


GILBERT MIDHURST, M.P. 


Author of “Olympus,” ‘ Essays for the Age,” &c. 





J. F. Horr, 16, Great Marlborough Street, London. 





JENEID OF VIRGIL. 
12mo. roan, 7s. 6d. 
NTHON’S (C.) HNEID OF VIRGIL, with 
English Notes, we B al and Ex arene As Metrical Clavis; 
and an Historical, Geographical, an ie logical Index. Edited, 


with considerable alterations, and adapted to the use of English 
Schools and Colleges, by the REV. W. TROLLOPE, M.A. 


Yondon: Wi1114M Tree and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





BUTLER’S ANALOGY. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 
HE ANALOGY OF RELIGION, NATURAL 
AND eM EALED,TO THE CONSTITUTION tal COURSE 
OF NATURE which are added two brief Disse’ 


ns. 
Personal Identity; Il. Of the Nature of Virtue, "vith Index by 
JOSEPH BU MTL R, LL.D., late Lord Bishop of Durham. 


** BUTLER’S FIFTEEN SERMONS, 12mo. 
cloth, 2s. 
London: Wiit1aM Tro & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 








TOOKE’S PURLEY. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
HE DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY. By JOHN 
HORNE TOOKE. With numerous Additions from the Copy 
ae by the Author for Republication: to which is annexed his 
r to 


a John Dunning, Esq. Revi and Corrected, with addi- 
tional Notes by Ricnarp Tayior, F.S.A., P.L.S. 


LTendon: Witi1aM Teco & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





Now ready, for 1857-1858, royal 8vo. price 12s. 


NNUAIRE DES DEUX-MONDES— 
Histoire Générale des Divers Etats ; Histoire Politique ; Rela- 

tions Internationales et Diplomatie ; ‘Administration, Commerce, et 
ces ; Presse Périodique et Littérature. Vol. VIII. 


N.B. Vols. 1. to VII. are still to be had, price 12s. 
ae & Lowett, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough 





Now ready, Tome IV. price l5s. 


ITRA (D. J. B.) SPICILEGIUM SOLES- 
MENSE, complectens SANCTORUM tate an scriptorum- 

que Ecclesiasticorum anecdota hactenus Ce Tom. IV. in quo 
te tam Africane quam Byzantine lesie proferuntur et 
ilustran ur. 


we Lowett, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough 





Imperial 8vo. with Plans and Diagrams, price 6s. cloth, or 5s. sewed. 


XHIBITION OF ART-TREASURES OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM, HELD AT MANCHESTER IN 
1857: REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMI 


London: Lonoman & Co. Manchester: G. Srexs. 





TRADE 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 

WITH BROWN & POLSON’S NAMB, 

HAS NOW THE ABOVE TRADE MARK ON EACH PACKET. 
Bhd fe Eettinen, Contest 

z asa Diet fir ants Invalids. The Lancet says, 

“This y "9 to anything of the. ‘tind known,’’—See Reports 

also from Drs. Hassall, , Letheby, ani and Muspratt. 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, 8d. per ouasen- packet. 


MARK. 


omy to the best Arrow Root, | 





FRENCH FAILURE.—LYONS, FRANCE. 
OWERBY, TATTON, & CO., having pur- 


chased for cash, at a discount of 8s. 4}d. in the pound, the 
whole of the rich and distinguished STOC K OF SILKS of a Ly ons 
manufacturer, amounting to 1,250,000 francs, the same is now being 
offered for PUBLIC 8 ALE, on our Premises, together with some 
striking Bargains in every Department. 


272 and 274, Regent Circus, 111 and 112, Oxford Street, W. 





PPS’S COCOA.—EPPS, Homosopathic 
Chemist, London.—1 1b, and 4 1b. packets, 1s. 6d, and 9 

This excellent production, originally prepared for the special use 

of homeopathic patients, having been adopted by the general public 

can now Be had of the principal grocers. Each packet is labelled 

JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, London. 





GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PpRonounceD By HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 





WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 
included. A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
Winr In Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 


“Tue Wines or Sourn Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s 
stores, selected in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected 
them to careful analyzation. Our examination has extended to an 
estimation of their bouquet and flavour, their acidity and sweetness, 
the amount of wine stone, the stre ngth’ in alcohol, and particularly 
totheir purity. We have to etate that these w ines, though brandi 
to a much less extent than Sherries, are yet, on the ave e, nearly 
as strong; that they are pure, wholesome, and perfectly free from 
adulteration ; indeed, considering the low price at which they are 
sold, their quality is remarkable.” 

EI oe ia BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 
per 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
¢ heques “ Bank of London.” Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s Analysis, 
forwarded on application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway 
Place, London. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 


Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 


“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 

“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 

The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on —— —Brandy, 
15s. per gallon. — WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit 
Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 





HE VERY FINEST COLZA OTL FOR 
MODERATOR LAMPS, selected from choice parcels direct 
from Lille, 4s. 6d. per gallon. TALLOW STORE DIPS, 7d. per Ib. ; 
ditto, MOULDS, &s. per dozen Ibs., stored in aes last especially 
= family use. "HO SEHOLD SOAPS, 40s., by 
. Delivered free to any part of, or within five miles og fa 
orders of 5l. value railway free to any part of England. 
WHITMORE & CRADDOCK, 16, Bishopsgate Street within, E.C., 


London, old servants of and City ‘Age’ mts to Price’s Patent Candle 
‘company. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
wsclians 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ublic generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
achinery for making iteel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a new sertres of his 
useful p oe, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, a’ bove all, CHEAPNESS IN Price, he believes will ensure 
universal i and defy c 
Each Pen bears the im mpress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and a oe up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
At the a of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
taheebuaes 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 

which are especially ada! to their use se of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, an ‘ates suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Se 
Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 

| Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON. 








OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-free. 





Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Ironmanger Lane, London. 





K *ouxpuas COD-LIVER OIL (PALE NEW- 


ss, reported on. End tock pure, nearly tasteless, havin; 
d recommended by Professors TASLOR 


and nd TH OMaON, of ¢ te and St. "Thomas’ 8 "Hospitals, who, in the 
words of the late Dr. P 

devoid of colour, odour, 
imperial.—79, St. *Paul’s tnerehyurte London. 


REIRA, say that “the finest oil is the most 
vour.” Pints 2s, 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d. 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY FOR 


A Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other A ffections of the Throat 
and Chest. In Incirrent Consumption, Astuma, and WINTER 
Coven they are unfailing. Being from lee hurtful ingre- 
dient, they may be taken by the ant delicate female or the youngest 
child; while the Puntic Spgaker and ProressionaL Sixcer will 
find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation in 
cidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of MELODIOUS ENUNCIATION. 


Pre and sold in Boxes, ls. 1¢d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 


10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Kearine, ‘Chemist, &e., 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists,. &e. 





RAPID CURE OF COUGH AND DIFFICULTY OF 
BREATHING BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 

From Th. Hargreaves, pot Park Hill. “ Sir,—My wife having 
been troubled with a cough and shortness of breathing, and being 
recommended to try a box of your Wafers, I did so, an ‘soon found 
relief from them. xes at 2s. 9d. each, and one lls. box, com 
pore restored her. rok 4 4 Mr. Evans, Chemist, Barrowford — J 
ARGREAvES, Barrowford.” 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief, and a 
id cure of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the 
breath and lungs. 


TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening oy voice. They have as a — 
taste. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d. and 11s. per box. Bold by 


Cavution.—Every box the cenurne medicine me the words 
“DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS" in white letters on a red ground in 
the Secceceul Stamp, and without which words att arz CouNTER- 
FEITS AND AN IMPOSTTION. 





na IN s 
OLLOWAYS OINTMENT AND PILLS 
—SORE_ THROAT, QUINSEY, ULCERATED THROAT, 
AND DIPTHERITE.—The sore throat with more or less hoarseness 
pre vailing at this season of the year, has for twenty years been 
sated with the above remedies with adegree of success far surpass- 
ing that of any > mode of treatment. The cures have been so 
remarkable, speedy, numerous, that it was predicted the new 
disease aiptherite | conaiating. 6 of small ash-coloured ulcers in the 
beer” of the throat, attended by fever often fatal, might be 
by the same means, and such has been the case. This 
disease in its first stage is even more amenable to Holloway’s Oint- 
ment and Pills, than the simpler forms of inflammatory sore throat. 





Ist Janvarr, 1869, 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
N° OTICE .. Js HEREBY GIVEN gl HAT A 
L_ MEETING of the Proprietors of aw + oe 
ASSURANCE SOctETY. will be held at the Society's 
Street, London, on WEDNESDAY, the Second Day of TEBRUART 
next, at Twelve o'clock at noon precisely, pursuant to the provisions 


of the Society’s Deed of Settlement, for the 

Auditors’ Annual Re of the Accounts o the Society to the 
31st December, 1858, to elect two toga oy i ae cewee of Richard 
Harrison, Esq., and James Val and one 
Auditor in the room of William Frederick Tagine, Hs i, bapa ape 
and for general p' s. The Director to be 

Richard Harrison , deceased, will remain in office ‘inti the 24 th 


of June, 1862, and the Director to be chosen in the room of James 
Vallance, Esq., deceased, will remain in office until an 24th of June, 
1860, and the Auditor to be chosen in the room of Wil liam Frederick 
Higgins, Esq., will remain in office until the 24th of June, 1859. 

By order of the Directors. 


WituiaM Samvet Dowwss, Actuary. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


LASo RANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
RSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEAR 


An annual be rom of 31, secures a ‘fixed allowance of 61. per week 
in the her of sag ap aged 10001. in case of Death, from Accidente of 


every tion, b eae in the RAIL WAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSUIANC E COMPA which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37 0691, 


Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Com "® 
Offices, and at all the — Railway Stations, where also ‘4 
way ACCIDENTS ALonE may be insured against A the Journey or 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 


Wrium J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Toil fees rs’ Assurance carey, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 





EstaBiisuep 1838. 


ICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 18, King 
William Street, City. 
Directors. 
BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 











Charles Baldwin, Esq. mae a 4 
$C" Dimsdale’ o~ John J 
.C. , Esq. ohn Jones, 
William Elliot, M John ts 
bert Ellis, Esq Meaburn Staniland, 
J.P. Gassiot, FRS. Daniel Button, oa * 
John Gladstone. Walter Charlies Venning, Esq. 
‘Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. O’B. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq. 
The business of the Com b ev ription of risk 
ted with Life A en is 
The assets of the Company exceed £265,000. 
And its income is over £60,000 a year. 
Adv Ute A are made on advan- 


ances in with 
tageous terms, either on real or personal security. 





Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Wirriam Ratazar, Actuary. 
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~~ JANUARY 15, 1859, « ® 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S NEW PUBLICATIONS. © | 


df Popular Juvenile Publication, in Twelve Monthly Shilling Volumes, post 8vo., each complete in itself, and containing 128 pages, with a Frontispiece printed in Oil Colours, - 5 
numerous Woodcuts, ina handsome illustrated bindin, g. No. 30 


THE PARENTS’ CABINET OF AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION, Ros 
FOR YOUNG PERSONS. mcrae 


Vols. I. and II. are now ready. Vol. III. wili be ready February 1. 


96 THE LITERARY GAZETTE. (0, 99,—N2" Summ, 



































——_—_— 
Tus Parents’ CanineT or AMUSEMENT AND InstRuction,” which delighted | present time, they have determined on re-issuing it in an entirely new form, with ES 
the last generation of children, has for some years been out of print, as a | the matter carefully revised and improved, so as to bring it folly down to the presengs GRAI 
complete, work. state of knowledge in each of the subjects ‘treated of. ‘The Editors have also added’ society of B 
The Publishers have been repeatedly urged to issue a New Edition of the Work; | mumch new and original matter. 
and believing that as it charmed and instructed many thousands in past years, it The contents of ‘* The Parents’ Cabinet” are so varied that an 1dea of their nature can 
would, if revised and re-modelled, delight and improve as many of the ct hildren ofthis | best be conveyed by classifying them. They embrace— Hi’ 
Amusing Storiés, all tending to the development of good qualities, and the avoidance of faults. 
“ Biographical Accounts of Remarkable Characters, interesting to Young People. : The Drawit 
Simple Narratives of Historical Events, suited to the capacity of Children. ‘ | 
Elucidations of Natural History, adapted to encourage habits of observation. a emt 
Familiar Explanations of notable Scientific Discoveries and Mechanical Inventions. ery 
Lively Accounts of the Geography, Inhabitants, and Productions of different Countries. 
Fe 
In a letter to the Editor, MISS EDGEWORTH thus writes of THE PARENTS’ | much variety in the book that it cannot tire. It alternately excites and relieves atten. Lf 
CABINET :— tion, and does not lead to the bad habit of frittering away the mind by requiring no toe 
e exertion from the reader. . . . Whoever your scientific associate is, he understands \ 4 Pepe 
** Your little work contains so much of my own thoughts and feelings as to the | his business and children’s capabilities right well... . . Without lecturing,’ or Hednewtsy 
management of young people, and the manner of communicating moral lessons, that I | prosing, you keep the right and the wrong clearly marked, and hence all the sympathy 
almost feel gfraid’ of praising it as much as I think itdeserves. . . . Thereisso | of the young people is always enlisted on the right side.” Ariss 
: cA 
‘ ' TW TAT OPS T r ‘ 
SOCIAL INNOVATORS AND THEIR SCHEMES. atin h 
By W. LUCAS SARGANT, Author of ‘The Science of Social Opulence.” P oY 
Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth: [Now ready. © TAR 
MANAGE] 
MONDAY 
T IAAT XT T r ! ‘i z 
NEW ZEALAND AND ITS COLONIZATION. 2 
WEDNES! 
By WILLIAM SWAINSON, Esq., late Her Majesty's Attorney-General for the Colony. 
[Just ready. 
WORKS BY THE LATE REV. FRED _ ROBERTSON, M.A., 0 A 
.W. , MA, OF BRIGHTON. a 
LECTURES AND ADDRESSES ON LITERARY AND SOCIAL | SERMONS PREACHED AT TRINITY CHAPEL, BRIGHTON, : 
TOPICS. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. , (Now ready. Second Series. Fifth Edition, post 8yo. price 9s. cloth. ‘Al 
SERMONS PREACHED AT TRINITY CHAPEL, BRIGHTON: | SERMONS PREACHED AT TRINITY CHAPEL, BRIGHTON: ered Bea 
First Series. Fifth Edition, post 8vo. price 9s. cloth. Third Series. With Portrait. Fourth Edition, Post 8vo. price 9s. cloth. Sop Lite 
These volumes are sold separately. et 
" OY! 
\4,] 
NEW NOVELS. BRE 
~ -— $-——-- 
- “ M 
1. AN OLD DEBT. By FLORENCE DAWSON. 2 Vols. 3. PHANTASTES; A FAERIE ROMANCE FOR MEN AND a 
WOMEN. By GEORGE M’DONALD. Author of “ Within and Without.” : 
2, SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. By HOLME LEE. Author ; es 
of “Kathie Brande,” &c. 3 Vols. 4.MY LADY. A TALE OF MODERN LIFE. 2 Vols. —«§ § reuitun 
é THE F! 
% A ah 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. is “ 
’ Py ai 
1 the pane Ge 
: LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE (CURRER BELL). By| PAUL FERROLL. A Tale. By the Author of.“ IX. Poems 
q Mrs. GASKELL. One Vol. post 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 7s. 6d. cloth. by V.” Post 8vo. price 2s. cloth. . 
; ] 
2. . ] 
ESMOND: A STORY OF QUEEN ANNE'S REIGN. By W.| DEERBROOK. A Tale of English Country Life. . 
M. THACKERAY, Esq. One Vol., uniform - “ Miscellanies,” price 6s. cloth. y HARRIET MARTINEAU. Post 8vo. price 2¢. 6d. clo | & % 
[ 
i LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS. By W. M.| A LOST LOVE. By ASHFORD OWEN. ‘Post 8vo. price ie oe: 
! THACKERAY, Esq. Post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. cloth. 
| 10. 3 — 
» BY CHARLOTTE BRONTE... 6 he 
THE TOWN: ITS MEMORABLE CHARACTERS AND ; ilies a" 
: EVENTS. By LEIGH HUNT. 43 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. JANE EYRE. Post Svo. ‘price 2s. 6d. cloth. - 
5. SHIRLEY. Post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth ut 
. . ° . io “3 
TALES OF THE COLONIES; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF | yrrreprE. Post Svo. price 2s: Ga: cloth. | 
| AN EMIGRANT. By C. ROWCROFT, Esq. a 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 0 ‘0. price C. f iS 


BY EMILY AND. ANNIE.BRONTE. _ 
THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS, An Old English Story. By WUTHERING HEIGHTS AND AGNES GREY. with 


TALBOT GWYNNE. Post 8vo. price 2s. cloth. Memoir of the Sisters by Cuantorts Bronte. Post 8vo. price 2s. éd. cloth. 








LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
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